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This i» the first of three reports geared to educator 
training and 'which encompass alternative approaches to collaboration 
and expert input, as well, as 3^ range of diverse topics related to 
adult learning^ This . particular document is a colleciton of papers 
presenting alternative models for collaboration that relate to 
various aspects of adult learning and training. Model 1 is based on a 
meeting of experts in higher education who were brought together to 
identify critical gaps in our knowledge and understanding of adult 
learning that need to be addressed by educator trainers- The training 
connection between the business sector and institutions of higher 
education is addressed in Hodel 2,, by discussing the need for 
clarifying the interpretations ^f training as a discipline and a 
Fi^ofession, and presenting a cooperative training model that attempts 
to\ capitalize on the interests and expertise of both business and. 
higher education. In Model 3, the mission of schools of education is 
expanded tc encompass the world beyond schooling by presenting an 
organizational model that brings together various academic units to 
address the training needs of- workers, Osing a medium-sized, private 
institution of higher education as a prototype. Model U reveals the 
extent. of university faculty and administrator involvement and 
interest in adult learniijg-related endeavors and subsequent 
collaboratioT with colleages. Finally, Model 5 presents another means 
•cf collaboration among experts involving the devielopment of a 
position paper by each participating professional that addresses a 
common topic. (KC) 
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Preface 

Training is the major formal learning activity of adult learners- 
Its critical core is an effective model which provides the basis for 
program implementation. Because of the intricacies of model building 
for training 5 a series of three documents geared to (rsducatoi training 
has been developed which encompasses alteirnative approaches to collabora- 
tion and expert input, as veil as s. range of diverse topics related to 
adult learning • the documents, which fail under the category of Model 
Building in Training j are: 

.Collaboration in Adult Learning 

.Symposium on Adult Learning Potential:. An Agenda 
for the Future 

.Toward the Twenty-first Century: Critical Issues 
in Adult Learning 
X^ile all address various dimensions of adult learning, each also 
addresses a unique aspect of model building. One document is a compi- 
lation of alternative models for collabcrdfcion; another is the proceedings 
of .a symposiu^ involving experts; and another is a series .of presentations 
on future thrTtets for educator training. 

Because of its. lack of specificity in content , design , and 
presentation, model building is, by far, the most complex aspect of • 
training and is also the, most neglected. With the increasing number of 
'training programs being offered educators, program planning and develop- 
ment has become more and more important. Unfortunately, a dearth of 
literature on training models and model building exists, especially 
relating to adult learning and educator training. 

Model Building in Training Is intended to give educators involved, 
in training some new considerations regarding model building that take 
into account why a program is designed the way it is; the significance 
of each activity and its outcomes for both the trainer and the trainee; 
"the use and involvement of experts, as well as their range of expertise; 
and the scope of cohcent that includes that which is obvious, and also 
"that which is subtle. By providing a broad interpretation of model 
building which takes into account the breadth of adult learning and 
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the multitude of variations in trainings-modalities, that are possible, it 
is our hope that trainers will be encouraged to stretch their creative 
talents to constructing innovative approaches to training and adopt 
new "and more comprehensive interpretations of content. 

Preparation of these documents. involved several people on the 
staff of the Adult Learning Potential Institute, to whom I am most 
grateful. Heartfelt appreciation to Juanita Fletcher, Associate, 
Director, who with tender loving care devoted her time, talent, energy, 
and commitmeiit to making this document a reality. Special recognition 
forv. their good humor, team spirit, tireless determination^ and skillful 
work in producing successive versions^ of this documeat goes to Marjorie 
Lambert, Office Manager, who kept it (and us as well) all together, and 
to Jeanetta Bruce and Terry Raf f elt , Research Secretaries, for their 
indomitable spirit and their tenacious perseverance to complete the task 
at: hand. ' . 

Winifred I. Warnat. 
September, 1980 

- - . . ^ 
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Introduction 

The collaborative process involves a sharing, tearing, and 
comparing of ideas, opinions, and information of the collaborators 
who are directed toward a cooperative resolution; as such it is a true 
exercise in adult"" learning. Although approached with considerable 
reservation, collaboration occurs when professionals representing diverse 
expertise and organizations come together to address a common goal, 
concern,- or topic of interest . — Collaboration naturally incorporates 
adult learning. How' it does so is reflected in the five collaborative 
models presented in Collaboration in Adult Learning . Through the 
collaborative process, the development of innovative and effective 
training programs is dramatically enhanced because of the valuable 
contributions provided by adults with differing perspectives that 
represent varied knowledge basers and life experiences. 

■Collaboration in Adult Learning is a collection of papers that 
presents alternative models for collaboration that relate to. various 
aspects of adult learning arid training. Model I is based on a meeting 
of experts in higher education representing the areas of education, 
sociology ,. gerontology , and human development, who were brought together 
to identify critical gaps in our knowledge and understanding of adult 
learning that need to be addressed by educator trainers. The training 
connection between the business sector and institutions of higher edu- 
cation is addressed in Model II, by discussing the need for clarifying 
the interpretations of training as a discipline and a profession, and 
presenting a cooperative training model that attempts to capitalize 
on the interests and expertise of both business and higher education. 
In. Model III, the mission of schools of education is expanded to encompass 
the world of work beyond schooling by presenting an organizational model 
that brings together various academic units to address the training needs 
of workers — technical, professional, managerial — through human resources 
research, service, and development. Using a" medium-sized, private insti- 
tution of higher education as a prototype. Model IV reveals the extent 
of university faculty and administrator involvement and interest in 
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adult-learning -related endeavors and subsequent collaboration with 
colleagues. Finally, Model V presents another Ttieans of collaboration 
between experts involving the development o£ a position paper by each 
one involved that addresses a common topic. 

Ideally, Collaboration in Adult Learning serves as a valuable 
resource for the planning and development of training programs. It 
is intended to provide program developers with some new an^ varied 
interpretations of the collaborative process that directly relate to 
expert input pertaining to content and to program 'design. With its focus 
on the higher education community, it also provides possible options for 
how It might better serve various adult learner populations in need of 
special training. t ^ 
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Identifying ^Components of Adult Learning 

^- . • ^ ■ . . . ^ . < ^ 

The Task 

The stated purpose 'of the Identification Team was to discuss 
and define such terms as adulthood, life planning, and life span 
learning, ^s the discussion ensued, the team members also attempted 
to clarify the notion .of "adult learning," as well as the population 
of adults to be- served by this investigation. Further, the Team was 
to identify 'and define some ^of the "critical incidents and transition 
times" occurring in adulthood. 

• * The adult learning populat^-ons under consideration are teachers, 
both inservicev and preservice, and parents of school aged children. 
The fociis of the discussion was primarily concerned with how "life . 
crises" bear upon the teachers . perfoiTmance in the classroom. As for 
parents, the focus was on how their responses to crisis affected the 
performance of their children in the classroom. 

The Adult Learning Process 

The following is paraphrased from ,trhe remarks by Edmund 
Gordon. » ' ^ 

'One way to study adult learning is to make a list of those 
features of learning that may differ for adults and non-adult learners 
and examine them in relation to a stage of development or to a dynamic 
situation. ^Motivation, for example, is probably a different phenomenon 
in adult learning than^* in the i^^eaming of children. By exancining 
motivation from the perspective of a beginning, mid-range and terminal 
stage teacher, it might be possible to discuss how motivation in adults 
operates in various situations. 

Mechanisms of Learning . In order to perform an educational 
-training function, it is necessary to be more specific about the , 
processes or mechanisms of learning that relate particularly to adult^s. 
The reason behind this concern is that mechanisms are situations that 
facilitate or frustrate learning. Memory functit)n is, in a sense, a 

^ • * ' I- • 
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mechanism of learning- Two questions tRaf could be asked are: How^ 
Moes memory function in adults? What kinds of situations do adults 
encounter thg-t influence the functioning of memory? 

Another kind of mechanism is atti^ibution — the value 'and mean- 
ing a person assigns to experience . . Again, how does attribution 
differ in adult learning? What are the cQnditions that influence the' 
operation of attribution that facilitate or frustrate adult learning? 

- For example, many, adults have acquired and stored information to 
which they Jo not respond. They .mistreat their bodies by excessive 
smoking, drinking, or overeating even though thfey have information ~ 

- that doing so is hazardous to their health. An inquiry into why ' 
adults behave this. way in the face of adequate information could be 
very useful. ' 

Such an inquiry mfght be developed by studying the "tensions" 

in adult learning. . Some of these tensions are: 

.the contradiction between skill's mastery and the developmetjit 
of competence 

.the contradiction between providing services ' that foster ' 
dependence and those that enable people to take care of 
themselves • . " 

.the conditions of learning that actually result in use as ^ . 
opposed to those that result in simple memory-.. ■ ^ 

Two Piatinctions Within Adtilt Learning ' ' 

Base& on discussion, the Team concluded that there are two ■ 

important distinctions to be m^de when discussing the adult learning 

process: (1) To define the propositions (ideas, concepts, and defini,- 

tions) by which adult , learning can be expl ained. Under this category, 

a number of important questions were raised by Gordon: 

What is the nature of learning in adults? * ^ 
What are the major features of that process? 
Does learning during adulthood differ trom learn- 
ing at other- developmental stages? Is learning 
^' constant, or does it vary during the adult years? 
What: circumstances, conditions and incidents are 
f acilitat ive, and which are frustrative to learn- 
ing in, adults? What conditions ojE learning 



. actually result in action as opposed to those 

conditions that result in simple knowledge? ... 
What are the areas of ^ tension in adult leatn- 
^^S» vis a vis skill inastery versus competence, 
V service versus enablement , resoijrce development 

versus ^resource utilization, and knowledge 
acquisition versus actfibn? . ' 

(2) The procedures, or enabling^! activities that make - it possible for 
adults to learn , i.e., the problem solving strategies and resources 
adults'^use as they go about facing and solving the problems J.nherent 
in "life crises." In short, "the context for discussion of adult 
learning was the-^problem adults encounter and the crises situations 
in which they must think, feVl, and act. The Team concluded .that this 
distinction is of piMmary conVern. However, choosing to focus on this, 
later distinction in no way negates the importance of the former. A 
discussion of the questions relating to the' adult, learning process 
dealing with distinction one might better . be raised at a future meet- 
ing of the Team. 

Adult Learning Based on "Ne'e<^s" . 

A discussion of adult learning cannot^ proceed without defining 

i 

it in terms of .the "needs" adults have and the problems they face. 
UnJLike mass compulsory education for children, adult education 
(learning) must begin by focising on the needs of the. learner. The 
adult only e^ngages in the a'^arning process when the need arises: 
"If I need to^ learn something to satisfy -some need, I will find the 
resources to help me do so." In short, the adult self-selects into a 
learning group. 

One way to understand this is by view^^g the learning process 
as a dialectic. Everything seems to be going aldng all right in a 
person's ^ife.^ but the longer one stays in a role (say, that of wife), 
the more likely it is that v a period of decline will occur because 
certain aspects of the role are perceived as unchallenging. The 
person begins to experience boredom* What he or she does with the bor 
dom determines whether there is growth cTr continuing malaise. If he o 



chooses to grow, to change, to become, to seek new "resources, then 
learning can and probably will take place. 

Veiy often, however, the people who enlarge their resources 
arevthe people who have already learned how to learn. A major problem 
is how to build into the structure ways and means that move the adUlt 
non-learner to' take^ advantage of learning opportunities. One specula- 
tion is that structural changes be made that go beyond formal struc- 
tures to include informal modes where the aim is tile acquisition of 

\ ■ 

new skills,, knowledges, perspectives and appreciations. 

Information has to be carefully timed to the adult's need for 
that information. The usual classroom mode of instruction has a 
person store information for recall at some future time. Given the 
nature of personal crisis, situations, adults probably will not do 
that. Often the best "taacher" is the person who has lived through 
a drisis and whose only credentials are that he or she has dealt 

with, it successfully. 

Unfortunately, the typical educational system does not have 
the expertise to deal with life crises situations. What is needed are 
new educational structures that would organize and assemble the 
resources (ideas, personnel, skills, etc.) available in the larger 
co.imunity. ^Such, groups might meet with the support, .encouragement , 
and. assistance of community agencies including the schools. Indeed, 
schools might provide the institutional setting for getting the word 
out and for britiging people and resources together. 

Support Systems Facilitate Adult Learning 

The following is paraphrased from the remarks by Robert 

Hess. 

Adult learning involves relationship roles and feelings about 
other people. Helping people deal with personal problems requireis a 
sustaining, long term relationship. How adults learn and the modes^ 
they use, depend upon the problems they are trying to solve. Unfor- 
tunately, the support systems currently available have one feature in 



common — they are affectless and impersonal — they are crutches, not 
support systems • As social agents — doctors, lavTyers , social workers, 
teachers, etc. —are becoming more and more involved in the lives of 
parents and children and they tend to supply services that do not 
provide the necessary human interaction. Therefore the kinds of 
support systems that are needed are those that are capable of helping 
people establish close ties to others. 

One group in particular., single adults, i.e., never married , 
separated, divorut-.d, T^'iO.owed, needs this kind of support system. 
Unfortunately, there are few role models of single adults supporting 
each other. In recent years, however, single women are doing better 
at giving and receiving support in small, friendship groups . ^''Men have 
not learned how to do this. Where personal issues are concerned , they 
tend to relate to women, while single women can and do relate to each 
other. One- study investigating ways in which men and women, indepen- 
dent bf their marital status, use each other as role models and 
instruments of learning is discovering tha. women find it easier to do 
so than do men.- 

The point is that in planning adult learning strategies it will 
be necessary to identify problem areas f identify the various kinds of 
learnings associated with them and then to develop schemes that will 
allow the differing kinds of learnings to take place. Take the notion 
of helping people to become more self-fulfilled*. It is not something 
one can teach people in the sense that having friends is a fulfilling ? 
experience. But the teacher .might be able to -get people together* in 
learning situations that would allow them to have contact with each 
other out of which friendships will naturally grow. 'Some things can 
. be learned arid acquired. They are very different from skills to be 
taught. 

Life Cycle Theory: Implications for Adult Learning 

The following is paraphrased the remarks by Zena Blau. 
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According to the traditional model of the life cycle, people 
grow, develop and are socialized up to and through adolescence. After 
adolescence, the person makes permanent commitments to a job (or 
career) and marriage. Life from that point on becomes a plateau. The 
adult, having made life- long commitments, engages in certain social 
roles until "old age" which means exiting from these roles through 
retirement or widowhood. 

However, the traditional model is. inadequate. The dua^ 
realities of living in a rapidly changing society and living longer 
means that many people are experiencing personal disruptions (divorce, 
changes of career, retirement) that lead to frequent exits and 
entrances. into roles once considered as stable. Today people must 
have a larger reserve of social resources and experiences, as well as 
the capacity to evoke and utilize them, at the time of exit and 
re-entrance. The entire life cycle can be a period of growth, i.e., 
losses, new adaptations, exits, and re-entrances. Adolescence is not 
just one time in a person's life. Rather it should be thought of as 
any period when one makes, or contemplates making, a change in life 
direction. When one undergoes such a change, a kind of identity 
diffusion occurs. This diffusion tends to force the person to ask, 
" "!^at resources do I have, or will I need, to put myself back together 
again?" 

Exits from roles, v/ith attendant consideration of reentry into 
different roles, tends to be disruptive. These disruptions are usually 
seen as inherently bad. But are they? The answer depends on the 
person. During disruptions a person's identity structure breaks down 
allowing him or her the opportunity to evoke new or alternative ref.ources 
or for developing new ways of coping with life. The possibility also 
exists for a person to-become debilitated by the experience and turn 
to drugs, alcohol, and other means of escape. 

Adult learning implies a rejection of the older model of the 
life cycle. Growth does not end with adolescence or youth. The new 
view of the life cycle sees many times of changing commitments to be 



made; of new challenges to be faced; and new resources to be evoked. 
It is during this period, when oh e is seeking and developing new 
resources,^ that adult learning i3 most possible. 

Pre-retirement Education and Life Planning 

The following is paraphrased from the remarks of Virginia 

Boyack. 

The Pre-Retirement and Life Planning Project focuses on the 
problems that middle-aged and older adults have in planning their^ 
futures- It is a learning process that provides the kind of environ- 
ment in which participants can identify their problems, potentials 
and options relating to the kinds of future they desire. In this 
program the learners are helped to develop strategies getting at 
particular problem areas. To this end, the program staff provides 
resources while encouraging participants to find their own resources 
through the process of planning, developing, and resolving some of the 
issues important to them. An example of this is in the area of 
financial planning. The first step is helping the participants dis^ 
cover their present financial position. They are then helped to 
consider the kind of life style they desire now and during retirement. 
Once they have realistically considered this desired outcome, they 
are encouraged to develop strategies toward fulfilling particular lire 
style goals. 

The emphasis in this aspect of the planning process is upon 
establishing realistic expectations. At the beginning of their train- 
ing, many middle-aged people say they want to travel a great deal 
during retirement. After going through the program, travel, because 
it is so expensive, becomes less important. If travel is still 
desired, plans are modified to include only the most important places. 
Finally, participants plan how they will obtain the financial resources 
needed to reach their goals. This process helps them to maintain 
more realistic ' control over their future. If, for instance, someone 
will need $1000.00 per month to have a particular kind of life 
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style and only has $800.00, it is important that he or she know this 
to find out where the other $200.00 will come from. A younger parti- 
ciuant with a similar problem, may strive towards establishing some 
kind of alternative potential income to increase the amount of money 
available. 

The Pre-Retirement Education Project (PREP) has identified a 
number of topical areas of concern to persons engaging in life planning. 
Some of these topics are: (1) the necessity of planning, including 
destroying the myths of aging (many people resist pre-retirement 
planning because they do not want to see themselves as aging); (2) 
developing an economic I.Q- ; (3) understanding the middle years 
(what's happening to you during this time of your life?); (4) using 
time wisely and seeking self-f ulf illment ; (5) an assessment of the 
future, based upon; (6) values clarification; and (7) for PREP 
trainers — how do you help people plan? 

The Andrus Center is also working with minority populations 
through a CETA-PREP project. Twenty-five minority people are being 
trained to go back into their communities to help others identify 
potentials and develop options. It is expected that they will 
experience training techniques, enabling them to be eligible for 
entrance level administrative posiA:ions in a. variety of federal 
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The Pre-Retireme it and Life Planning Project staff has dis- 
covered that working with these minority participants means helping 
them resolve personal (home) problems before they are even willing to 
get into other kinds of learning situations. Helping them deal 
effectively with personal problems, however, is fertile training for 
learning how to -help others solve similar problems. A primary 
function of the CETA-PREP project is to help these minority persons 
. go back into their communities * and get positions as "problem 
solvers" for others^in like situations. 
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Critical Incidents " and Tr^^ Times 

The Identification Team attempted to identify and define some 
of the critical incidents/transition times — marriage, divorce, death 
of a loved one, parenthood, unexpected illness, financial problems, 
enfeeblement of a parents .etc. — and how these incidents impact on the 
adult learning process. This kind of investigation hopefully would 
lead to finding ways 't.o help teachers better understand themselves 
and how they deal with their personal life crises. Such understandinj 
would help teachers understand and help others, especially children, 
deal with their personal crises. But, how can we (TeacheV Corps, for 
example) provide learning experiences to enable a person i^ a crisis 
situation to respond more effectively, or to use the product of that 
learning in a more effective way? 

The team focused on two major categories of critical inci- 
dents — personal dis junctures and structurally induced stresses^^-in an 
attempt* to bring the problem into sharper focus. From a base of 
personal and professional experience, the team shared insights and 
opinions about many- facets of critical incidents/transition times. 
The stimulating discussion made obvious the fact that there was much 
more to this, complex subject than could be dealt with in such a short 

time. Indeed, the discussion raised many more questions than answers 

i 

Some Critical Incidents Adults Face, 

Teachers are as vulnerable as any other segment of the popula 
tion to life crises. On this subject Boyack pointed out, "We must 
help people, resolve their personal problems before they are ready, or 
even willing to' get into other kinds of learning experiences. We've 
discovered that helping people deal with their human problems is a 
very important learning in itself." 

Aging. Teachers are becoming older as a group. One impact 
aging has on the learning process is that children seem to learn and 
show greater respect for younger teachers. Furthermore, l-^ke other 
middle=a-ged -people, teachers are striving for a sense, of^ self and no 



doubt some feel the frustration of beinp locked into a career they 
find. unsatisfying- Tliis leads to a feeling of alienation either 
because the goals with which they entered teaching cannot be fulfilled, 
or because the cotninitment they made is no longer enjoyable or satisfy- 
ing.' They feel trapped because they cannot change careers due* to the 
financial, social and emotional risks involved- The early retirement 
phenomenon may be one reflection of this alienation^ People want to 
retire early because they are in jobs they hate. 

When an individual recognizes he or she is aging, it frequently 
has an impact on what and how he/she feels about himself /herself , as 
well as on his/her reactions. to others. This impact may trigger a re- 
evaluation process. with the individual questioning whether he/she ib 
attaining life goals. This may lead. him/her to question whether he/she 
should continue in his/her career (teaching) or whether there is some 
other life style he/she would prefer to develop. For some it may be 

the onset of the feelings of alienation described above. 

The aging' person can be helped by confronting the expected 

problems of aging "head-on." This attack requires raising awareness; 

developing commitment to do^ something; self -exploration; planning for 

and commitment to action. ., 

The Need for Affiliation and the Sexual Response . There is 
considerable evidence that sexual behavior has changed, but that 
attitudes towards sex have not. For example, single women between the ^ 
ages of twtnty and thirty go through several phases of sexual freedom. 
Early on, there is a period of almost promiscuous behavior^ followed 
by withdrawal from sexual activity. During this phase, young women 
behave as if they do not want to have anything at all to do. with men. 
A third, phase follows in which they move on* to being more selective in 
their relationships only having sex with men they like. 

After Divorce . A similar pattern of behaviors seems to occ^ur 
innnediately after divorce. At that point, the individual experiences 
high anxiety and a strong need for affiliation. For some women. 
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especially those wto have only had sex with their husbands, it means 
re-discovering whether they can relate sexually to another man. It 
is a period of sleeping around, feeling conflicted, dissatisfied, and 
guilty after each new encounter. The individuilt goes through this 
almost frantic period (lasting about a year) and then moderates his or 
her behavibr. And yet, for women in their fifties and sixties, the 
opportunities for male companionship lessen. While some women want to 
remarry, others do not. An important factor in the individ\aal*s 
decision to remarry seems to be the availability of personal resources 
including motivatipn and momentum. 

Raised Consciousness . The raising of women* s consciousness 
and the changes in social mores seem to be changing the- orientation 
of younger, divorced xramen towards remarriage. This group does not 
seem to be rushing back to marriage as quickly as former generations 
did. One reason may be that they are exploring and establishing 
careers. Remarriage is not their first priority. 

Depression and Loss of Affiliation. For a very large segment 
of the population, however, marriage continues to be a top priority. 
In fact loss of affiliation, or failure to achieve affiliation through 
marriage, puts considerable pressure on some young 'women, especially 
those between the ages of twenty-eight and thirty-two. The lack of 
affiliation tends to bring on a period of depression and anxiety as 
they face the issue of whether they will ever marry. After age thirty 
two, they have either married or they have accommodated to being singl 
Either state allows them to bring their depression and anxiety under 
control . 

Threatened Males > Another consequence of changing sexual, 
behavior is its effect on young adult males. As the behavioral 
expectations of the female have changed, greater -pressure has been 
placed on young adult males. A generation of young adult males, who 
are threatened with respect to their masculinity, might be under 
considerable stress. 
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phan?^e3 in Working Conditions and Their Effects on Adults 

Some critical incidents are endemic to adulthood in our 
culture. There are some structurally induced crisis situations within 
the teaching profession that have an impact on how the individual 
behaves and how he or she thinks of himself /herself as a teacher. Some 
examples of structurally induced crises are: (1) working with handicapped 
children, (2) desegregation, (3) violence and vandalism, and (4) school 
financial crises. 

Teaching the Handicapped . Legislation has been enacted re- 
quiring that children with handicaps be "mains treamed" into regular 
classrooms. Few teachers have recieved the training to work with 
handicapped children. This lack of preparation could upset the 
teacher's sense of self in his or her chosen profession, especially if 
he/she does not feel capable of handling the situation. The teacher 
may have selected to work with elementary school children because they 
are cute and fun to be with. She/he may not be able to stand working 
with handicapped children. 

One thing that has been totally overlooked . in the mainstream- 
ing legislation is the impact it will have on the teacher's career. 
The legislation deals only with the needs of the children, but gives 
no consideration to the needs of the teacher. 

School Desegregation : The desegregation' of schools has. had a 
major impact on the careers of teachers. Boyack reported that. in 
Los Angeles, 40 percent of Inner city teaching assignments were not 
filled. It seems that some teachers would rather not take positions 
than to struggle with what they perceived as impossible .situations . 
Just how these teacl.ers reached their decision, not to take these 
po^it^ns is not clear. Some possible reasons could be that they were 
based oilxfear, lack of knowledge, or a feeling that they lacked the 
ability to cqpe with the problems. . - 
ViolencVin" the Schools . There has been an alarming increase 
ixi the degree of valence and vandalism in schools. According,^ to NEA 



statistics assaults on teachers and students are at an all time high, 
especially in secondary schools. The phenomenon has made many teachers 
war-y of teaching in junior high or high schools, regardless of where 
the schools are located. 

' ^ School Financial Problems. Many school districts are having 
financial problems. In soma distrixrts the schools have had to close 
early. This has placed teachers in a particularly difficult position. 
The school system's finar^cial crisis creates a financial ,crisis for 
teachers whose major source of income is "interrupted v/hen schools are 
forced to close. For many teachers the worry, anger, and frustration 
leads to exhaustion. It is easy to understand why a teacher might say, 
"I've lost ray motivation. Why should I care about the kids when no- 
body cares about me or ray family?" This sentiment demonstrates quite 
clearly this teacher's feeling of a loss of esteem for the profession. 

Dealing with Structurally Induced Crises 

In addressing structurally induced crises, a number of factors 
must be considered. 

Need for Structural Changes^ Each of these structurally 
induced crises has a negative Impact ^oh . teachers. They place burdens 
and demands upon him which he can not easily escape or master. If this 
is' so, it may be helpful to recognize that there are some situations 
to which teachers cannot adapt. The structure must; be changed. . 
Perhaps one thrust of this team is to point out that there are some 
situations in schools today that are untenable. To overcome these 
situations, or at least to have fewer difficulties, it will require 
that' certain structural changes must be made. For example, alter- 
natives such as jobs should be found for adolescents who do not wish 
to be in school. 

. Need for Political Action . Many structurally induced crises 
often. result in teachers feeling powerless and helpless. It is the 
same feelings minorities have. -The way people deal with their help- 
lessness and powerlessness is ;by forming groups and influencing change 
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through political and social action. — 

Mediating Teachers Nee ds. Finally, structural changes are 
always involved in shifts of socio-educational policy such as main- 
streaming and desegregation. Such changes require some mediation that 
tends to teachers' needs, as well as to helping them comply with the 
required changes in social policy. Individuals who experience change 
also experience a sense of loss. This loss is a disturbance of their 
identity. Change agents usually do not consider this sense of 
personal loss in their planning. strategies. This suggests the need for 
developing mechanisms that help the individual, deal with changes by 
helping them incorporate these changes into their identity structure. 

Some Responses to Critical Incidents/Transition Times 

An individual experiencing a personal crisis is usually con- 
fused, , suffers from a rise in tension, and from a variety of negative 
feelings such as anxiety, depression, anger, shame, guilt and f rustra- . 
tion". In short, the individual is experiencing distress. 

Over-Control or Loss of Control ? Some individuals respond to. 
stress induced by change or loss with feelings of insecurity and be- 
come leSvS tolerant of any change in their lives. They will exert great 
pressure on situations to maintain control in at least some aspects of 
their lives. ^ . . ' ' 

For example, a teacher under this kind of personal stress would 
try to exert considerable control over his or her pupils. Indeed, 
his/her distress would likely rise if he/she perceives that he/she is 
losing control over his/her class. No\doubt, such a situation is a * 
heavy burden for l^is /her 'pupils . 

Because there is always an array of patterns of response to any 
given situation or stimulus, it is also quite possible that some teachers 
might allow themselves to lose' control of the situation with even more 
distressing results for himself /herself and his/her pupils. 

Reactions^ and Coping Strategies . The foregoing gives rise 
to the speculation about whether an individual responds to various 
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life crises with a single pattern, or whether one's behavior varies 
according to the nature of the crises. One answer is that quite early 
in- life an individual develops a pattfirn for dealing with crises. 
One's coping mechanisms are an expression of that pattern, or reaction 
which develops, and may even shift, over time. The temperamental 
reaction emerges early, while one/ s coping strategies develop over 
time. For Instance , "iome"liidlVidaiaI^^^^fi"g 

seem to be energized when confronted with a crisis, viewing it as a 
challenge. Others, however, respond to crises by 1>ecoming discouraged. 
They modify their behavior by arresting their goals and by becoming 
overly concerned with security. They try to exert control over future 
situations to prevent a reoccurrence of painful or threatening inci- 
dents. » , 

Conclusions - 

' As the conference approached closure, it was unanimously agreed 

that the surface had barely been touched in terms of the impact of 
crises on adult learning and the identification of strategies for 
implementation. Furthermore"; it was felt that further examination of 
the posited problem ^[ddressed at this initial Identification Team 
"meeting was, indeed, necessary. 

Need for Theory. Perhaps the single most important outcome 
of the discussion was the stated need for a theory to explain critical 
^incidents and transition times. The need for such a conceptual raodel 
was expressed by Blau, who pointed out: 

The value of a theory is that it provides 
an individual with new and different ways of 
looking at reality. Even though a person has 
looked at a given phenomenon for a long time, 
he begins to see things he did not see before. ■ 
He is also able to do things that he could not 
do before. Theory creates new meaning. As 
Kurt Lewin said, "There is nothing as practi- . 
cal as a good theory." 

Such a theory of critical incidents/transition times would 
focus upon the phenomena which are usually evident when .an individual 
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struggles with a prevailing life stress, or to a novel situation 

which tests him or her beyond his/her capacity. Such a theory could 

/ - . • . 

provide answers to the following questions : ^ ^ 

(1) What is f'the meaning of the terra stre^? How does stress 
differ fim crisis? 

(2) When is ,a sitijation a crisis? How is a crisis precipi- 
tated? , • 

(3) What are the f tindamental manifestations of intrapersonal 
crisis in the individual? 

(4) What are the intrapersonal or interpersonal dimensions 
that is the react ion -of the individual to the sitixation that precipi- 
tates the crisis? * • 

. (5) What are the critical incidents in adulthood and how do 
individuals cope with them effectively? 

(6) What factors make it possible for some persons to manage 
and grow from the pain, frustration, difficulties,- and failures with 
which they are confronted, while others are defeated? 

(7) What are the resources needed to cope successfully wich 

crisis? - , • 

(Sj^ How does one develop the capacities for coping effectively 
with crisis? ' . * 

• (9) What- is the nature of structurally induced crisis? Does 
the individual respond differently to^ such crisis than one would to^ 
personal crisis? 

'(IQ) How do critical incidents influence teacher functioning/ 

parental functioning? ^ 

(11) What; influence does the impact of critical incidents upon 
adults have upon children, especially their functioning in school set- 
tings? 

(12) How can the perspectives of teachers dealing with personal 
crisis be altered in a training context? 




/ Next Steps. Two possible next steps seemed to emerge from the 

^discussion: (1) ITie, need for ^further discussion of the adult- learning 
process as it relates to the .two distinctions identified previously; 
and (2) The need for at least an examination of ^ theory, of critical 
incidents /transition times. Given the charge. ,tO' the Identification 
Team, it seems that its next step should be to examine theories of 
critical incidents. Such a consideration would lead i:o identifying 
specific critical incidents /transition times occurring in the adult de- 
velopmental process. This would be followed by the identification of 
those experts who have concentrated their talents on a particular crit- 
ical incident /transition time for membership on a subsequent iV^sk Force. 
A possible strategy for implementing this next step might be to identify 
expert (s): in crisis theory and invite them to inform the Identification 
Team about current cpnceptualozattons— iii^their field, 
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MODEL II: MUTUAL CONCERNS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
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""TheToFt-Secoridary Educatioh and 
Business Sector Linkage 



Justification 

Although the terms "training" and "pducatloh" . have synonymous 
definitions', they are most often interpreted and used as two distinctly 
separate functions. In the business sector (including industry), there 
is increasing concentration on training in areas such as skills 
development, re-training, and retirement preparation. Ironically, 
post-secondary education, with its primary responsiblity of preparing 
individuals for the professions, is not involved in any clearly 
defined manner in the preparation of persons who will function as 
trainers or in some comparable training capacity. Therefore, business 
sector representatives responsible for providing personnel training 
within their respective organizations, in fact, have no specific 
professional preparation in the area of training to qualify them 
for conducting this educational a:ctivity. It can be said, that trainers 
and those working in the area^of training are, indeed, "self-made" men 
and women, since the basis for theix training credentials rests solely 
on their interests and experience. 

Assuming that a relationship between the business sector and 
higher educational institutions would be mutually beneficial in 
" efforts pertaining to training, the following questions need to be 
addressed to begin the process. ^ 

1. Is training a new discipline, or does the' discipline of 
education need to be re-defined? 
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2* How should educational institutions respond to growing 
training needs in the business sed^r? 

3. What does the business sector need from post-secondary 
education to address training needs effectively? 

4. What can the business sector provide post-secondary 
education to facilitate the development of its (educa- • 
tion's) training capacity? 

5. What issues and concerns bewteen the business sector 
arid post-secondary education pertaining to training need 
to be addressed/resolved? 
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6. In terms of training , what kind of interchange can and 
should exist between post-secondary education and the 
business sector? 

' ._ 7. What steps can be taken by post-secondary education and 
"~~-^\ the business sector to facilitate the interchange? 

\ Effective training is more than the sophisticated use of audio- 
visual equipment and'^is ^beyo nd the scope of the acquisition of a certi- 
ficate or a qollege degree. Therefore the need for information and 
alternative strategies concentrating on the effective bipartisan involve 
ment' of post-secondary education and the business sector as they address 
training requires in-depth exploration. The underlying current of this 
effort- concentrates on whether or not training should, in fact, be • 
addressed as both a discipline and a profession. 

Wfett the Training Model Addresses 

'Training can be interpretjed as being a major service function 

of the evolving- post-industrial society, which is upon us. As a 

technical society which rewards- education and skill, the amalgamation 

of this function by the educational and technological organizations 

becomes, essential. The training effort is one that contributes to that 

i .\ ■ ' 
amalgamation. 

According "to Daniel Bell, the post-industrial society is:.' 

"...a changeover from a goods-producing society to 
an information or knowledge society; and, in the modes 
if Icnowledge, a" change in the axis of abstraction from 
empiricism or trial-and-error tinkering to theory and ' 



While th 



I^UipXX. J.^ J.aUl Vi. t-J. J-ca-1- ca*.*^ c 

the codification of theoretical knowledge for directing 
Lnnovation and the formulation of policy.^ 



2 post -industrial society does not displace the industrial 



society; 
of theor 



it does have some new dimensions, such as: (1) the central ity 
itical^ knowledge, (2) the creation of a new technology, (3) the 
spread oi a knowledge class, (4) the change from goods to services, 
(5) the «lhange)in the character of work, and (6) the role of women in 
the workforce. 1 Furthermore, a major problem in a technical sense, 
is the dJvelopmUt of an appropriate internal structure for the devel- 
oping cominunication networks, another dimension being addressed by 
the training effiort. 
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Special considerations relating to the training and retraining 
thrust of the linkage training model give another significant aspect 
of its approach. Further credence for the posture it assumes is pro- 
vided by Where Have All the Robots Gone? > in which Sheppard and Herrick 
state: 

The most s ignificant conclusion that emerges from the 

study of the experience of several companies is that 
for job design work (no matter what you call.it, job 
expansion, meaningful work, or whatever), to be 
effective, it has to be associated with a, program of 
organizational development, including changes in man- 
agement thinking and practices, and 'lots of training 
and development. . .the organizational climate has to 
be right for it.^ 

Clearly, the training model, which presents a" new and innovative 
option for programs of study as well as provides a new student popula- 
,.tion, is designed to assist institutions of post-secondary education in 
identifying and pursuing other viable alternatives to combat declining 
enrollments. In The Over-Educated American , Richard B. Freeman reveals 
the current crises facing education and sees as crucial, effort*' to find 
new student clientele. He suggests altering current programs to 
accommodate the techriologically-vocationally oriented student. He 
•^further suggests that higher education incorporate programs which 
address retraining, and that higher education establish linkages with 
non-academic vocational training as part of the process . Post- 
secondary education needs to consider alternative. ..stra tegies , which 
still are in keeping with academic excellence. This is recommen- 
ded by the Carnegie -Commission on Highet Education in their report. 
Priorities for Action; Final Report of the Carnegie Commi ssion on 
Higher Education , which urges higher education to: 

Search constantly for the means to improve the educational 
experience of students — through more choice among more 
diverse options, a renovated program of general education, 
a more constructive environment for developmental growth, 
more opportuniv'.ies to mix work and service .^^^y should 
be Tflore concerned with better teaching, with more effec- 
tive curricula, and with all the other dimensions of 
academic quality— seeking more optimal modes of curricu- 
lar organization and instr&ctipnal presentation. 3 
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An operationally effective linkage between higher education 
and the business sector is, perhaps, ^ the 'most sigaificant dynamic of 
this effort. The importance of collaboration between education, and 
work is p^.o.n^.^ in The Boundless Resource , written by . Willard Wirtz 
who states, 

A good deal of the Americ an achievement trace s in one 

^^i7"5riS6th^rTo' the "development ot Kducacican. and Work 

as coordinate forces. They have, however., been distinc- 
tively separate developments controlled by independent 
institutional sovereignties— with the consequence that 
in most people's lives learning and earning pass as 
totally isolated chapters. This traditional separatism 
has come under 'increasing challenge. 

In terms of an education-work policy, he says. 

An education-work policy is not" one that misconceives 
of education as having for its purpose the preparation 
of people for work. Rather, it includes this purpose 
as part of education's function of preparing people 
for life, of which work is one part; it takes full 
account of learning as a human value, in 'itself . Nor is 
education conceived of here solely in its institutional- 
ized sense. 

"Work"' is similarly used—not in any narrow vocational 
sense, although, again,. it includes vocational values 
as an important aspect of work. It refers not to a 
given but to a changing function, and it refers to 
labor not only as a unit of production but as a human 
value. 

Furthermore, ■ 
bridges can' t be built only from one side. There, 
won't he a really meaningful education-work policy 
until there are developed aollaborative processes 
for both the devising and the administering of these 
"two-world" programs. Beyond this, there is the 
strong likelihood that to be truly effective these new 
new processes will have to be developed along lines 
that include a reactivation of the public interest m 
this owhole area . 6 - 



To 



look carefully at this briagc-building at the 
traditional gap between youth and maturity is to realize 
that the two worlds of education. and Work will be drawn 
together significantly only as it is recognized that 
this offers at least as much promise to the enhanxie- 
ment o^ adulthood as it does to the improvement of 
youth. 
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'4te^.=i»?±rt:*Z'"then'm^^ following statement, 

...that' some kind of provision for interspersing the 
earning and learning, of a living, for interweaving 
employment and self -renewal, is going to have to be ^ 
recognized as the essential condition for an effec- 
tive career as worker, citizen,' or human being. 

Cognizant of the increasing criticism 'W ucation is r ec eivin g 



in terms of inadequate preparation for t^e world of work, the training 

model provides, through its continuing education approach, at least one 

example of the talent^ and commitment of post-secondary education to 

relevance in. the education-learning process. A critical adjudication 

of the crisis in education is presented by Ivar Berg in his work 

Education and Jobs; The Great Training Robbery . He expounds , 

There is no escaping the fact that in America, the 
political and social well-being of the individual are 
bound up with his economic opportunities. It is 
therefore a matter of great moment to the society 
whether the economic argument in favor o^ education 
takes far more account of the complexities involved 
in measuring the relationships among abilities, edu- 
cational achievements, and job requirements. 

Policies calculated to generate job opportunities 
for a growing population would seem to deserve 
higher priority than those designed to rationalise, 
by their stress on education, the considerable dif- 
ficulties imposed on „those without academic creden- 
tials. ^ 

The innovative, yet realistic, assumption of the training model 

for training employees to function as trainers of other employees is 

endorsed by Herbert Striner in his work. Continuin g Education as a 

National Capital Investment . He states that 

The U.S. Labor Department, in its experimental and 
demonstration program, has proved again and again that 
there are large numbers of individuals who," though 
- lacking formal education credentials, are extremely 
proficient in teaching- special skills... 

The linkage training model also makes evident the concern and in- 
terest of management to collaborate with higher education in order to more 
effectively address their critical training/retraining needs. That industry 



has been deeply involved in education functions is exemplified by 
a Conference Board study which concentrates on industry's responsive- 
ness to and involvement in employee education. Probably the most 
definitive statement on industrial involvement in education is the 
study conducted by Seymor^ Lusterman.*^"^ In that survey. Education 
in Industry , 610 companies of over 500 employees responded to an 
extensive twelve page questionnaire^ The purpose" of~tTTe~sWd^ 
to obtain corporate perspectives on employee education and training 
activities. Essentially the, findings revealed the following: 

CD Industry represents a major segment of the Nation's 
educational system, addressing the gap between the knowledge and 
skills that employees have and those they are thought to need. 

C2) Education and training activities are provided in response 

to three basic needs: 

a. to accomodate turnover and growth in personnel; 

b. to adap to changes in the knowledge and skills 

■ required by employees facing technological obso- 
lesence; and 

c. to improve the skills and performance of present 
employees. 

(3) Most learning activities do take place on the job, 
however, off the job learning is also provided through in-house company 
courses, tuition-aid programs, and other outside courses, such as 
t;>ose offered by associations, professional and trade groups, and pror- 
prietary organizations and consultants. ^ 

(4) Most busi^iess executives believe that higher education 
could benefit from collaborating with industry in, their training 
efforts, thereby improving the effectiveness of its work education. 

(5) The major element of the business approach to education 
Wnd training stresses greater student involvement in the education 
process through tailoring methods, reducing course length, designing 
curriculum to individual needs, and increasing the use of education 
technologies . 

That the model building thrust of this training model is needed 



in the employee training arena is reinforced by the few models which 
exist. In Work. Learning, and the American Future , James 0' Toole iden- 
tifies the existence of only two which are applicable — (1) organiza- 
tional development, which has been applied primarily to managers; and 

(2) an off-shoot, socio-technical systems, which has been applied to 
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By focusing on employee education alternatives, this model 
also contributes to improving the relevance of education in relation 
to job performance. Specif ically, it attempts to address the concerns 
identified in the expository document. Work in America , prepared for 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1972. The 
concerns identified include: 

(1) the growing questionable validity of the predominant 

use of education to raise Income; ^ 

(2) the reduction of job satisfaction and performance in 
jobs which remain unchanged while requiring more education credentials 
and 

(3) the lagging aQcommodation in the design of work to 
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changes in workers and their educational attainments. 

In conclusion, this training effort is one which will attempt 
to contend with the scarcities of the post-industrial society, as 
identified by Bell, namely, 

(1) the scarcity of absorbing massive amounts of information, 

(2) the scarcity of coordination beyond the complex, internal 
organization, 

(3) the scarcity of time in a productivity-oriented society. 
Objectives 

In this program, the following objectives will be addressed: 

1. To define and explain training in terms acceptable to 
both post-secondary education and the business sector. 

2, To identify various means by which post-secondary 
education can respond to the training needs of the 
business sector. 
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3. To identify how the business sector can assist postsec- 
ondary education in developing its training potential. 

A, To specify the major issues and concerns relating to 
i ■ training which confront post-secondary education and 
the business sector. 

5. To deterinine the kind of interchange which should exist 

between post-secondary education and the business 
sectorL, '. . -: 



6. 



7. 



To develop procedures and methodolojgiejD facilitating 
the interchange between the business sector and post- 
secondary education as they address training. 

To provide representatives of the business sector and 
post-secondary education with the opportunity to exchange 
ideas and respond to issues and^ concerns relating to 
training. 



Description of Collaborative Program 

This program could involve twenty representatives from the busi- 
ness industry sector and post-secondary education. Prom the business 
sector, ten Directors of Education and Training could be invited 
to participate. A dyad representation of post-secondary education from 
five education institutions also could be invited. The dyad would con- 
sist of a dean from a school of business and a dean of a school of educa- 
tion from selected universitites. In addition to a sponsoring institu- 
tion, selection of the other post-secondary educational institutions - . 
would be based on the outstanding reputations of the institutions as iden- 
tified by survey. Participation would be by invitation only. No substi- 
tute representative could, be accepted once agreement to participation is 

. given". /■ \^ \ . ■ ' 

Within a twelve to eighteen month period, the following activi- 
" ties could be conducted, involvlng\f our phases: 

Phase J. Face-to-face indivixiual interviews would be conducted 
with each one of. the twenty participant's. An interview questionnaire 
, could be developed for use^during the o,ne^d a half >our sessixins . The 
purpose of these personal interviews is to obtain initial perspectives 
on the participants' positions regarding higher\ education and business 
sector/industry response to training as a discipline and as a profession. 
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Phase II. Each participant could develop a position paper to 
be shared with the other partficipants giving their perspective of 
training and post-secondary education-business sector interface. All 
twenty papers could then be disseminated to each participant, allowing 
adequate time to review^ the papers prior to the Phase II activity. ' i 
Each paper is also included in the final document 'thau is developed. 

Phase III. A two-and-a-half day symposium involving all parti- . 
cipauts would be conducted in response to the twenty position papers. 
The symposium proceedings should be recorded, transcribed and edited for^ 
inclusiqn in the final documentation developed in PKase IV. 

Phqse IV. .. The major undertaking during this period would con- 
centrate upon the editing and preparation for printing and documentation 
collected throughout Phases I, II,' and III. Documented for dissemination 
will be the following; . . 

1. Synopsis of the personal interviews 

2. -Twenty position papers 

3. Symposium proceedings 

4. Conclusions, recommendations, and strategies 

for implementation based on participant 
contributions. 

Action Outcomes . , 

. In addition to providing new direAions to career and profes- 
sional training, this effort should, provide the basis for new collabo- 
ration of academic arid 'experiential learning. 

The most significant outcomes of the activity include: 
. the ' initiation of a new discipline of training; 
.the establishment of the profession of training; 

.the revitalization of higher education, especially the 
discipline of education; and * ' ^ 

.the active collaboration undertaken between the business 
sector and higher education, and within post-secondary 
education itself.' 

Givei> the documentation, the merits of the suggested program provide 

the foundation for at least the following endeavors: 
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X 1. effectuation of cooperative activities between post- 
secondary education and the business sector^, which concentrate 
on the dynamics of training as a discipline and as a profession; 

2. development of model programs focusing on the new dimensions 
of training identified to be executed jointly by the business sector 
and post-secondary .education; and 

3. implementation of demonstration programs based on the ac- 
_idLvd.-t-ies conducted and models designed by higher education and the busi- 
ness/industry sector. 

Evaluation of Effectiveness 

Implementation of the effort will address twelve collaborative 
training steps which facilitate an ongoing evaluation process. Eyal- 
uation of effectiveness should be determined, by the accomplishment of 
. those tasks and through the means by which, they are achieved. Through 
the twelve steps, both the general and specific project objectives 
would be addressed. These steps will take place within the^ramework; 
of the four phases previously presented. 

Step 1: Organization and Planning . Within this function, the 
overall training operation will be determined, as well as the more 
specific procedures involved with the Development Team Component X^T) , 
the Training of Trainers Component (TOT), and the Retraining Component 
(RT). Furthermore, this step focuses upon any reorganization in 
management and procedures, including staff selection,' whicrh'^may be 
necessary thrx>ughout the entire trai^ning program period. 

A period of preparation for full implementation will initiate^ 
the training activities; During this period, staff selection and 
orientation should be completed, the . organizational structure and man- 
agement should be refined further, and a time line of activities de- 
tailed and defined. Another planning period would be designated prior 
to the onset of the second phase of operation. Within this time span, 
any major, overall organizational changes will be implemented. 
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= DT. Because of -the . exploratory nature of the' Development Team 
Component, a planning period should be allowed to initiate the DT. 
Included in the planning and organization efforts should be input 
from the members of the Development Team. Since much DT activi- 
ty will be dependent upon outcomes of the Development Team actions , . 
planning as a function should, in effect, be an ongoing activity through- 
out the duration of the training effort. Once initiated the Development 
Team will hfve the job of planning, as it relates to the training/ 
. retraining function, on kn ongoing basis. 

TOT. As in. the DT, the TOT Component would also entail an 
intensive planning function which should consist of a three month 
planning period. Because of the experimental' nature of TOT, the plan- 
ning "period should be designated well in advance of actual implementa- 
tion. It should focus upon the identification of the Instructional 
Team, the development of a program evaluation design., instructional 



materials,. lear^iig__act±vitie^-7--and--proc^ to be followed, as well 



as subsequent follow-up activities to be conducted. As TOT evolves, 
staff needs should also change. 

RT. Planning for the retraining effort should conduct similar 
planni'g activities of DT and TOT, in addition to incorporating both 
DT and TOT endeavors into the Retraining Program design. Furthermore, 
preparation of the Retraining Team members, (those who have completed 
the TOT Pilot activity) should be a major undertaking during the lengthy 

planning period. 

Step 2: Literature and Field Searoties . This function 
should occur throughout the duration of the linkage training program. It 
would concentrate upon cQrtdxK:ting extensive literature! reviews (including 
ERIC searches)., locating and obtaining significant documents, visiting 
service delivery sites pertaining to training, and meeting with persons 
identified as contributors to the areas being explored . In addition, it 
^ should also include attending- and participating in appropriate national 
conferences, national advisory meetings, ^nd Congressional hearings.^ The 
training staff is responsible for . implementing this activity. 



DT. - In terms of the Developtnent Team, thisr step would involve . 
compiling data pertinent to the topical concerns identified by the 
Development Team. Once identified. State of the Art papers should be 
developed by appropriate^staf f .to provide prevailing perspectives on 
special .topics • In ^d'diti<)n^ ..tfte^^^ be conducting site visits, 

where appropriate, in relajtibn to ^its -model l^uilding 'activity. 

■TOT . Searches would be conducted •per.terining - to the training 
of trainers, specifically, and should be conducted by the training staff 
These searches would concentrate on those, topical areas which relate 
directly to identifying, and delitieating the various elements and 
aspects of.tihe trainer training process necessary for maximizing its 
effectiveness* Of particular emphasis should h& the .compilation of 

informati on pertinent to the cu r -rTrnlmn ri^^ypl npmpnt: - SGGmant of the -T-GTr 

• ' ^ 

Pilot component. ^ ^ . \ 

RT. Similai; to. ".TOT, searches also would be conducted, but 
they would focu« on the retraining of workers. They sHould concentrate 
on those issues, concerns, activities, and informatiori^pertinent . to 
unSerstanding the extent of pasC and existing retraininjg program efforts 
particularly as they relate 'to developing curriculum and designing 
modules, relevant to the Retraining ^^rogram. 

Step 3: Business Seator/Post-Secondary Eduaation . Two types 
of meetings should be ongoing f or^ the duration of the training effort 
— Deve^lopment Team meetings and Staff meetings. ^ 

Development team. The core group of the linkage training model, 
the Development Team, should be involved in collaborative meetings, 
which should represent the major activity . of the Team. The meetings 
■ would address an evolving agenda, its process being documented for the 
duration of the training effort^ The work to be performed by. the team 
through th^se meetings includes the following: . 

1. identifying and delineating the Team's process and oper-- 

ating procedures; . - .' ' * 

2. addressing critical concerns and issues relating to the 
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training/retraining process; '\ . . . 

3. identifying search topics pertinent to training and ^ 

retraining; ^ ' 

4. designing Training of Trainer models for implementation, 

and . *■ 

5. designing ..Retraining models for implementation. 

Meetings can be alternately hosted by the post-secondary edu- 
cational institutions and the business sector and Can be arranged by 
the training staff. - All meetings can be chaired by; the Co-directors, 
who also can be directly responsible for meeting agendae, as well as 
facilitating meeting progress/ All meetings should be documented. 
Modification of the proposed meeting schedule may be necessary as the 
Team identifies more clearly its mission and the time constraints 
•involved in accomplishing the training acitivities. 

Staff Meetings. All training staff will meet periodically, 
thereby providing a continuity between the educational- institutions ' 
and the business sector's programmatic operations. Progress and " 
accomplishments should be reviewed at that time with modifications made 

- ■ /' » 

accordingly. 

Step 4; Modjsl Building . While the primary effort of the^ 
Development Team focuses on the building of- training models-, the model 
building process is multif aceted . This step should concentrate on iden- 
tifying and critiquing other model building efforts whic^h relate not 
only to the development- of alternative- training approaches, but in 
addition, and, more specifically, to innovative designs'' which focus*; ^ 
on the retraining of workers displaced through technological change. 
Furthermore, the model building process should involve site visits 
to those retraining efforts' currently in progress which have been' iden- 
tified as exemplary. 'This step addresses .two aspects of training— 
(1) the training of trainers, and (2) the tetraining of employees. 

Training Trainers. This aspect of the model building activity 
concentrates on identifying the various aspects'' of training pertinent 
to the actual process , regardless of job skills' content of occupational 
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preparation. ' The human factors, part" icularly , attitudes, stress, and 
motivation, wMch affect participant responsiveness to the training 
activity should also be focused upon. I 

Retraining. Focusing on' tlie specifics of training/retraining 
processes , this aspect of model building concentrates on the larger 
need population, and the ef f ectiiation of attitudinal change concerning 
receptivity to^alternatlve occupational selections. I Also Involved 
is the transferability 'of existing, skills to other occupational areas-. 

Step 5: Curri^oulum bevelopment . Another major step is cur- 
ricillum development, that should also involve the surveying of exis- 
tent training program curricula. To be accomplished within the cur- 
riculum -development process, modules should be designed which address 
various aspects of the' training function itself. The modules should 
be interchangeable^ and easily modified to accommodate the various 

trainee populations. , o 

, Training, Trainers.. Because of the negligible information avail- 
able directly addressing the training of trkiners, in addition to 
Collecting and assessing existing curricula, emphasis shodld be placed 
on developing a totally new series of modules. These modules should 
fpcus on the various process elements and special consideration perti- 
nent to the training of trainers which have been identified by the 
Development Team. Concentration should be placed on the training pro- 
cess in terms of the universality of its functions. Particular empha- 
sis should be placed on participant response within the training environ- 
ment , i.e., attitudinal change, motivational forces, and stress incidence, 
as they influence an individual's reaction to the training activity and 

its anticipated outcomes . *■ 

Retraining. The curriculum development activities which con- 
centrate on retraining., also include extensive literature searches , 
and site visitations pertaining to curriculum design and program 
implementation. Among the innovative dynamics that should be addressed 
. are adaptation to occupational change and transferability of job skills 
at all levels of work. The Development Team should be instrpmental in 
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designing modules relating to the retraining function in the critical 
need populations, 

Stgp 6; User Profile ^ A significant aspect of the Project 
is the User Profile which could be obtained from identified employees 
who are facing job displacement. The purpose of the Profile is to 
establish a knowledge base on employee res^eos^yeness to retraining 
efforts. It should be used as a foundation document by the Development 
Team as they design the training/retraining modules and programs. 
Specifically, the Profile should present informatiqn that provides 

a picture of employees' perceived needs, attitudes, concerns, and 

! ■ ■ . ■ ■ *■ '\ 

interests as they relate to (1) job displacement, (2) job relocation, ^ 
' (3) occupational change, (4) productivity, and (5) the efficacy of the 
retraining practices in which they have participated. 

Profile Development. In this activity th^ User Profile should- 
be designed, which will serve to identify participants for the Pilot 
activity, as well as the Retraining program which is to be conducted 
during the implementation phase of the Project. Comparative documents 
may be utilized; providing they can be located,- as an assist to the 
Profile development process. Tl»e Profile should be designed and de- 
veloped by the Project staff; it should be reviewed and endorsed by 
the Development Team prior to implementation. " \^ 

Administration. The User Profile should be administered to th^ 
range of employees identified who have been adversely affected by tech- 
nological change. Participating business sector sites should be de- 
termined by the anticipated displacement of workers at the time of 
administ'ration. The Profile, which may be self-administered, ' should 
be conducted by a specially prepared field team. Based on the deter- 
mination of the Development Team, in addition, interviews may be con- 
ducted on a small sample of those involved. 

Data Analysis.^ Analysis of the data collected should include 
the computerized assessment of data. The basic documentation should 
present the comparative analysis, as well as findings, conclusions. 
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and recoiomendations for implementation in both the Pilot and Retrain- 
ing activities. The data from the employee profiles and interviews 
should be analyzed descriptively and inf erentially . Although there 
should be a composite assessment of the entire employee population, 
each employee group also should be assessed. Each employee group 
should be analyzed separately to identify any unique characteristics 
of the differing worker populations. 

S tep 7 : TOT Pro file . In order to maximize the impact' of the 
retraining effort proposed here, the Pilot activity should concentrate 
on the training of trainers . Then participants from the target popula- 
tion can be involved and should represent the range of displaced 
employees. The uniquely designed model, geared specifically for the 
training of trainers, should be implemented and refined for replication. 
This specially trained cadre of trainers should form the Retraining 
Team and begin working directly with employees facing job displacement. 
Upon completion of the TOT, training, these ten participants, in effect, 
should exemplify relocation to a new occupational area. Their first 
duty upon completion of their training in the TOT Pilot,, should be 
retraining the participants of the Retraining program of the Project. 

• Participant Selection. As has been previously mentioned, ten 
employees, who are facing job displacement, should be selected as parti- 
cipants in the TOT Pilot effort. While specific selection criteria and 
procedures must be determined by the Development Team^ two significant 
factors contributing to selection are: (1) participants are to represent 
all levels of employees who are adversely affected by technological 
• change, and .(2) the outcomes of -.the User Profile are to be used in 
predicting and assessing participant qualifications. 

Implementation. The ten trainees would be involved in an inten- 
sive program concentrating on the training process with particular empha- 
sis on perspective employee/ trainee perceived needs, attitudes, concerns, 
and interests as they relate to: 
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1. job displacement ' 

2. job relocation 

3. occupational change 

4. " productivity, and 

5. . experiential impact' of retraining approacpres. 

In terms of the training, process, emphasis shoulcj/'re placed upon 

1. effectiveness of past and existing retraining efforts . 

2. stress — adiverse influences affecting response 

3. motivation— incentives for participation and desired 
outcomes ^• 

4. adaptation to change — adjustment to^altemative careers. 
The training model would refiect the model designed by tbe 

Development Team, and should include individual modules addressing 
each of the nine topical concerns identified above. The specific 
training would include a broad range of .experientially-based activities 
which focus on the importance of relevance in the training process in 
terms of skills development, motivation, and actual application. Instruc- 
tional personnel sjiould consist of specifically designated persons from 
the sponsoring institutions, other selected post-secondary .educational 
institutions, and the business sector, which form the Instructional 
Team for the Pilot effort. 

Step 8: Partioipatim Institutions Conference . As a ma j or 
means of dissemination, an invitational conference should, be conducted 
.during Phase IV of the Project. The purpose of the conference should be 
to present to interested representatives from other higher education insti- 
tutions and business orgar rations, the range of information concerning the 
impact of collaboration on the effectiveness of the training/retraining 
process. Of particular emphasis should be the presentation of the models 
which have been designed and implemented within the parameters of the link- 
age training program/ including procedures for implementation with mod- 
ification. Reflecting the functioning of this collaborative ei.deayor, 
the Development Team, the Instructional Team, and the Retraining Team 
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should serve as the human resources available and necessary to assist 
In the imple^entatldn process within other comparable wcrk environments 
between like ins'titutioaasb 

Stfep 9 . RetTa-in-Lng Program . The uniqueness of the Retraining • 
Program is in its use of trainers who have been retrained through the 
TOT. effort, and who have bean selected from the target populations. 
In addition, its design maximizes the outreach potential of the 
entire effort in that, through the use of the ten -newly trained trainers, 
the retraining of no less than two hundred employees selected from the 
target. populations can become participants in the retraining effort. 
Initiated during Phase Four, the Retraining Program may become an 
ongoing' activity. Instrumental to the effectiveness of implementation . 
is the ^.nvolvement of the Development Team, the instructional Team, arid 
the Retraining Team—all three representing .the collaborative impact of 
the linkage system on the training/retraining process. 

Preparation Time. Prior to the beginning of the Retraining 
program, members of the three respective teams may be involved with 
(1) refining and clarifying the specific details pertaining to the 
implementation of the retraining model; (2) mastering the elements 
of the curriculum ,_especially the modules ; (3) obtaining. and developing 
" instructional materials; and (A) belcvg involved in the selection process 
for the employees who participate in the Retraining program. 

Selection Procedures . A minimum of two hundred employees should 
be selected for participation in the initial implementation effort. 
Specific criteria and procedures can be determined by the Development 
Team. As in the TOT Pilot selection procedures, those selected may 
represent the range of employees from. the target populations. The 
results nf the User Profiles may also be utilized. Furthermore, the 
outcomes of the TOT Pilot should provide additional considerations 
pertinent to the selection process. 

Implementation.. Upon completion of the initial efforts, 
retraining activities using the. model should be subdivided into occu- 
pationally appropriate groups—appropriateness being determined by the 
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focus of the various retraining thursts of this initial effort. (A 
crucial aspect will be keeping abreast of critical employee shortages 
in the various occupation^ represented — particularly the technical 
occupations — so that appropraite retraining programs and modules may 
be provided.) 

Although similar to the TOT Pilot program, in that it, too, 
incorporates the nine topical concerns into its design, major, 
emphasis in the Retraining Program is the employee/ trainee, in terms of 

(1) the content skills of given opcupationir; 

(2) the transfer of technical skills to other occupations; 

(3) the development of under-utilized occupation-related 
talents; 

(4) the adaptation to new careers within the corporation. 
While the specific design would have evolved out of the collaborative 
efforts of the Development Team, it might also capitalize on. input 
from the Instructional Team and the Retraining Team. 

Step 10: Evaluation. Because of the nature of this collabora- 
tive training model, assessment of training effectiveness takes cn a num- 
ber of unique dimensions. Procedures include both formal and informal 
elements, and include evaluation of both the overall training model, 
as well as of each component. Each component incorporates a variety 
of procedures, which should also be applied to the overall evaluation. 
A comprehensive and detailed Evaluation Process may be designed as the 
training proceeds. 

The ongoing evaluation activities for the total collaborative 
training effort concentrate on informal assessment procedures, such as 
staff feedback s,essions, progress on task assignments, and continuity 
of program operations. A significant element of the overall training 
model assessment is the extent of continued responsiveness of the post- 
secondary community and the business sector community to the training 
effort as it progresses. 

DT. Evaluation procedures followed by the: Development Team 
should focus on progress reports of accomplishments. A report of each 
DT meeting should be given which may serve as a constant check point 



and update of the model building effort. Accomplishment of task 
assignments should also serve as one obvious evaluation criterion. In 
addition, pre and post evaluations conduct e^ in both the TOT component 
and the RT component might serve as evaluation measures to determine 
the effectiveness and the progress of the DT component.- 

TOT. More formal evaluation procedures are followed in the 
TOT Component. Based. on its design, the User Profile can serve as 
one form of evaluation. More specific might be the pre and post 
assessment of the actual training activity- Furthermore, the Instruc- 
tional Team may have daily feedback sessions to measure participant 
progress and to modify the training design as necessary. 

RT. Following a similar evaluation process to that used in the 
TOT Component, the RT Component should also use the User Prof ile •'as one 
means of evaluation^ but may concentrate on the pre and post training 
program participant evaluations. The Retraining Team also may be 
involved in an intensive pre and post retraining program evaluation, >>^ 
meeting periodically to discuss training concerns as well as successes' 
through information sharing sessions. 

Step 11. Documentation. This step involves the preparation 
of materials based on the'^ data collected, and the recording of program 
activities for, the duration of the collaborative training effort. While 
data for the final documents may be developed continuously, the polished 
documents will be completed for dissemination later. Three major doc- 
uments, could be developed for dissemination-. Reports and. the dissem- 
ination documents wox:ld be compiled, revised and edited over a specified 
period of time. 

The documentation process should include the use of technical 
writers, commissioned experts, participants and staff to compile the con- 
cept papers and special reports. Progress reports would be compiled by 
the staff. The documents to be developed for general dissemination might 
include at least the following three: 

1. The Linkage System 

2. Training of Trainers 

3. Models for Retraining 



The Linkage System ^ This document traces the evolution of the 
Development Team as the major collaborative entity of the effort. Pre- 
sented should be its procedures, problems and successes, as well as 
a recommended plan for implementation and replication. Other dimensions 
of The Linkage System should include the collaboarative dynamics of the 
Instructional Team and the Retraining Team. 

Training of Trainers > This document should also concentrate on 
the procedures,' problems, and successes of the TOT Pilot activity. Of 
particular emphasis sho^*ld be the -interaction of the Instructional ' 
Team with the perspective Retraining Team members as they undergo the 
. TOT training Process. Included should be a process description of the 
model used, which was designed by the Development Team, as well as 
recommendations for implementation and- replication . 

Models for Retraining. This third document should focu6'i.^n the 
• model building process which was used, and should incorporate the per- 
spfectives of the Development Team, the Instructional Team, and the 
Retraining Team. A significant aspect should be the analysis of the 
Retraining Program activity in all its variant forms, including the 
procedures, problems and successes of the various efforts. 

Step 12> Di^serrrCriation. This step concentrates on the distrib- 
ution of those writings to public interest groups, particularly those 
involved with community service and continuing education. 

Throughout the duration of the linkage training program, 
a mailing list could be gathered^ That mailing list should include 
participants involved in the various program activities, all persons 
Interviewed, all interested higher education institutions and business 
organizations identified, and members of the U.S. Congressional committees 
concerned with higher education-*business collaboration as well as any 
other persons or organizations requesting any of the documents compiled. 

Excluding the Submission of training reports, the general dis- 
semination process would not be implemented until the effort is near- 
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ing completion, that is, when printed documents are available for dis- 
tribution. Documents will be distributed to everyone on the accumu- 
lated mailing list discussed previously. Dissemination is actually the 
culminating activity of this collaborative training effort. 

Inservice Training 

■ Inservice training is integrated throughout the various activi- 
ties. While mostly unstructured in design,' a basic and underlying 
premise of the effort is its experientially-based learning approach, 
which is ongoing at all levels. Clearly, the members of the Develop- 
ment Team, the Instructional Team, and the Retraining Team, are 
constantly involved in an inservice training process directly related 
to their effectiveness as collaborators and trainers. The specific 
inservice training procedures for training in the Pilot have not been 
defined for the Instructional Team or the Retraining Team.,, They are 
to evolve as the training effort progresses. However, the most obvious 
and strtvctured aspect in inservice training is the TOT Pilot with 
its principles encompassing inservice training as it prepares employees 
to function as trainers training other employees. 
Dissemination 

While the focus of dissemination is on the distribution of 
polished documents describing procedures, outcomes, and recommendations, 
pertaining- to the speciall^r designed training/retraining models, another 
major and unique aspect of the dissemination process is the conducting 
of an invitational conference. The working conference is geared 
specifically to the higher education and business communities interested 
in using collaboration as a means of addressing the retraining needs 
of employees adversely affected by technological change. 
A dissemination plan may include the following: 
1. Educational, Technical and Management QrEanizations . The 
appWriate key persons '(public relations, editor, human resources) 
in these organizations should be contacted in order to facilitate the 
distribution of the final report and special documents. Examples of 
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the type organizations that should be included are the American Associa- // 
tion of University Professors, the American Association of Higher Educa- 
tion, the American Society of Training and Development, the Organizational 
Development Network, the Socio-Technical Systems Network, the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, the American Management Association, 
and the National Management Association. 

2. Public and Commercial Media > Television, radio,, and various 
newspaper and general reader magazine organizations should be contacted 
for possible dissemination of the training results ; . since the antici-- 
pated results will deal with an area, of broad-guaged concern, the organ- 
izations noted should show interest in disseminating the data to their 
constitutents . 

3. Educational Institutions > Continuing education, in terms 
of employee training and retraining, is of interest to most educational 
ih^itutions in the United States; therefore, by highlighting the 
results of the training effort and emphasizing the relevance to their 
interests, the opportunity for dissemination among members of the 
educatibn, technical and management communities in educational 
institutions should be enhanced. 

4. Professional Journals, Publications . Suffice it to say 
that there are professional journals and publications available to 
educators and' man^ge^s in each pf their respective disciplines; the 
editors (or appropriate individuals) of these publications, stiould.be | 
contacted, ptesented with the training results » and requested to 
publish a summarizedx version of it; due to the relevance of the infor- 
mation, the opportunity for -dissemination of the data should be real. 

5 . Techn-^cal, Educational, Managerial Workshops, Seminars , 
Meetings , Conferences . Throughout the year, various organizations / 
offer workshops, seminars, and the like to personnel with managerial, 
educational, and technical backgrounds; thus, due to the potentially n 
high degree of relevance of the training effort to their concerns 
and interests, dissemination of such data should be possible through 
them. / 
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Intipvation and Utilization \ - 

Reiterated throughout the twelve defined steps has been the 
collaborative training model's focus on the development of new and 
innovative training'/ retraining approaches and methods, along with 
commensurate materials. The model b;3ilding and curriculum development 
activities are to result in ^nnovative and effective ^techniques which 
should be tried and tested in the Pilot component and the Retraining 
component. 

Materials development is encompassed within the product out- 
comes of the literature searches, the User Profiles > and the'dissemi- 
nation documents* Not only will they be used within the training 
effort, but through the conference demonstration of techn^^ues and* 
I ,erials may be -presented to participants. Once the training effort 
has b^en completed, ^^ost significant will be the continued application 
of the linkage system and retraining models by the business sector along 
with post-secondary elucation involvements. 

Effectiveness . 

The following outcomes seem evident: 

(1) Upon completion of the collaborative/ training model, at 
least 800 employees who are facing job displacement and are responsive 
to occupational change^ could have participated and should have been 
relocated. 

(2) Based on the three teams put into operation by the effort — 
the Development Team, the Instructional Team, and the Retraining 
Team — a collaborative Resource Team could be established to provide 
assistance in expanding implementation and replication of the 
collaborative training model by other like organizations, 

(3) Innumerable options for institutional change through 
collaboration between higher education and the business sector Emerge, 
including the establishment of a viable communication network, 
revised arid new program development, and preservice and inservice 
personnel preparation approaches could emerge. - 



(4) The exper lent ially-orierrt^^d dissemination procedure 
conference, represents the sharing nature and capacity of the 
linkage system in ternife of model building for retraining which has 
been endorsed throughout the effort. • - . . 
Coordination J ' ' ' ' " ^ 

This collaborative training model is designed to ..demonstrate 
an effective linkage system between post-secondary education and the 
business sector, as they develop innovative education programs to retrain 
workers whose jobs have been adversely affected by technological change. 
As such, it exemplifies:^ 

V " (1) the coordination of efforts between higher education, 
other post-secondary educational Institutions, and management in . 
addressing the critical priority identified above, and . . 

(2) a comprehensive approach to solving one of the national 
problems, as reflected by employee job displacement, related to techno- 
logical and social change. The entire design reflects the coordination, 
collaboration, and cooperation, established between educat;Lon and busi- 
ness as presented through the twelve training steps, in an effort 
to address a major national concern dramatically affecting the adaption 
of workers to major changes in the .work environment. 
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MODEL III: SHARING MULTIDISCIPLINARY RESOURCES 
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Higher Education . and the World of Work: 
An Organizational Response to Training 

Rationale ] * . 

Throughout the 1970sV a major theme In professional journals 
has been that schools of education must broaden their mission to 
/respond to the learning needs ;iot only of public school personnel, but 
also of those in business ,/ industry , government,, the military, and 
the health and social service related fields. Many innovative schools 
of education across the nktion have been in the process of redefining 
and reconceptualizing programs and policies to reflect a larger 
^1 mission of humap service' or human resource education. , ^ 

This enlargement of mission ha? emerged partially because of 
shrinking enrollments "in the nation's schools , and the surplus of . 
teachers, counselors, administrators and other public school personnel.. 
On a-more 'positive note, -this wider mission also represent 
to a growing interest in lifelong lea,rning. In particular, a" new 
perspective for education has begun to emerge that recognizes the value 
^ of work and st^udy as altematirig or parallel episodes occurring through- 

out an..individuai's, lifetime. This fundamental shift away from viewing \^ 
education and work jas separate entities that take place at two different 
periods in one's life reflects the changing demands at the workplace. 
Problem-solving Wills , communication and human relations skills , and a 
sense of self-dii^ectedness and understanding of the forces which shape 
a free labor markU economy are all attributes which workers must \^ 
possess to competi' effectively for today's career opportunities. \ 

Sociologist Daniel BellTnotes that since the 1950s we have been ^ \^ 
- a service based, rlither than a manufacturing based economy. Work- ^ 
related training l|s\a major service industry, and it is one that will 
continue to grow evin in! a tight economy. The Conference Board, a 
\^ business research ! group, estimates that corporate education programs 

are a multibillion dollar-a-year enterprise and that they employ mere 
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than forty-five thousand people whose primary task is providing training. 
In 1977, approximately A. 3 million employees of business ^and industry 
took courseil offered by their companies. In fact, industry now serves 
as the majorj institution responsible for educating adults through train- 
ing. 

The American Telegraph and Telephone Company, .the nation's 
largest company, employing over one million people, offers more education 
related training than any university in the world and spends over 
seven hundred million dollars a year on educational programs. At . 
AT&T, training programs are targeted towards improving company service. 
One of the company's training centers at Lisle, Illinois employs over 
eighty training technologists—people specially trained in the young dis- 
cipline concerned with systematically developing educational training 
programs. ^ 

While higher education, particularly schools of education, is 
well equipped to contribute oignificantly to this training arena, 
involvement has remained minimal and educators themselves have shown 
little interest in what businesses call their investment in human resources. 
Wiirard Wirtz in The Boundless Resource calls for closer collaboration 
between higher education and the world of work. Cooperation, he argues, 
is essential if training efforts are to effectively address both the 
development of occupational- knowledge and skWs as well as thfe worker 's 
need for job satisfaction and sense of persona\worth. He notes that: 

...some kind of provision for interspersing the earning 
and learning of a living, for interweavin^mployment and 
self renewal, is going to be recognized as bhe essential 
■ condition foj an effective career as worker, \itizen, or 
human being. \. 
Higher education is- facing a period of serious retrenchmeV as its pur- 
pose is being questioned with increasing frequency. Accordin^to 
^ James 0 'Toole, professor of management at the University of Soutt^e^ 
California who opted to reject tenure, and the contributor to the volume^ 
Relating Work to Education , society. is demanding accountability from our 
institutions of higher learning.^ This accountability is based upon 
society's questioning the value of higher education in terms of its 



relationship to work (much to the chagrin of many scholars) , and is 
contingent upon a cost-benefit analysis of its value to determine the 
"payoff" of higher learning to the individual, as well as the economy. 
Public education and t^eacher education face increasingly dire straits 
^s student populations continue to decline and as disencliantment with 
public schooling and the teaching profession escalates. The entire May, 
1977 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan was devoted to the turmoil that 
exists in teacher education.^ Reinforced in article after article was 
the dilemma that Schools of Education face even more harshly today as 
they, too, pursue retrenchment and new directions. Based on these social 
indicators a sound rationale exists, for the development and estab- 
lishment of a special organization, such as an Institute, within insti- 
tutions of Mgher leaminjg. > 

Pressure on industry and education to collaborate, is likely to 
grow during the nexp^ decade. The anticipated slowing of the economy 
will heighten the competition for work. Thos^e with jobs will want 
- access to upgrading and retraining opportunities. Those just entering 
the labor market will be searchl^ng for ways to acquire entry-level jpb 
skills. Higher education .institutions , particularly schools of educa- 
tion, will need to focus their attention on ways to prepare teachers and 
trainers to respond effectively to such needs. 

Closer collaboration between higher education and the world of 
work would not only contribute to mbre effective training and development 
in industry, but would benefit our institutions of higher education as 
well. Currently higher education is facing a period of serious retrench- 
ment. Its purpose and its value are being questioned with increasing 
frequency. . Society, while still recognizing the worth of a liberal 
arts education is asking higher education to provide not only knowledge 
and culture, but also skills that can yield greater incremental finan- 
cial stability both to the individual and to the economy as a whole.. 
In short, cooperative endeavors between higher education and the working 
world would respond to these societal concerns and would energize insti- 
tutions of higher learning with new purpose and direction. ^ 
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One way to encourage this cooperktion is through the establish- 
ment of closer ties between schools of education and business. Such 
programmatic liaisons are just beginning to emerge in higher education. 
An important vehicle for accomplishing such collaboration would be the 
establishment of a service, research, and development Institute that 
would -focus on career development, enhancement, advancement, and change. 

Purpose 

Within institutions. of higher learning, the experience and exper- 
tise of two faculties in particular provide a natural connection for 
responding to the career mobility of workers and the training and devel- 
opment needs of business and industry as well as public school education 
~a school of education and a school of business administration.. The 
school of education usually has expertise in training, practice, and 
learning theory; in program development and. evaluation; and in counseling 
for. career; mobility and transition. A school of business administration 
has expertise in a wide variety of concerns to business and industry ^ 
including business administration^ personnel, financial management, . 
legal concerns, and public relations.; Given that reality, such an 
Institute, as a joint effort of both a school of Education and a 
school of Business Administration, would address three purposes: 

1 For the university, "the Institute would provide a vehicle, . 
for stimulating program development, attracting new stu- 
dents, generating contracts and grants for research and 
service, and facilitating collaborations between various 
academic units and outside work organizations. 

2 For the student, the Institute would provide a vehicle for 
developing and cultivating knowledge, skills, and exper- 

lence for enhancing occupational \,satisf action, professional 

advancement, and career alternatives - 

3. For public and private sector ' , ^ 

Institute would provide a vehicle ft^r Improvxng the quality 
of work lif4 of employees through training activities, 
career counseling, the transfer of work-related skxlls , 
credentialing, and the enhancement of. worker relations. 

Objectives 

The Institute would pursue' the following objectives: 



To establish within a university a structure to address 
critical- training and . development heeds of public school 
personnel and of business and industry at both the local 
and national levels. .'■ . 

To' enhance the .potential. for , as well as success in, 
securing contracts and grants providing training and 
development services and research in the area of career 
mobility and' transition.' 

To provide a vehicle for communication and collaborative 
efforts between the scho-ols , as well as with other, aca- 
demic units -Within the university that have programmatic 
and/or- faculty expertise related to the area of career 
mobility, especially in terms of training and development 
activities. 

To create a cohesive communication network concerned with 
career mobility between appropriate units of the univer- 
sity community and the world of work, community. 
To provide a Vehicle that will stimulate interdisciplinary 
program efforts a.t "the masters level in the area of career 
mobility, training and development. A school of educa- 
tion and a school of business administration have P9ten- 
tial for collaboration on possible masters programs, and 
there is usually ongoing dialogue with other academic 
- units within the university as well. Such an interdisci- 
plinary program offers substantial potential for attracting 
mature studfents who seek renewed . satisfaction and direction 
in their work world through career mobility arid transition. 
In particular, students with education skills and experience 
can be prepared for new roles in the training and develop- 
ment of business and industry. 

To conduct workshops, seminars, and conferences on career 
mobility that respond to the needs of educational personnel 
involved in addressing the training and development concerns 
of school systems, business, industry and other work organi- 
zations, at both the local and national levels. 
Through those workshops and conferences, to develop, field 
test and evaluate training and development methodologies , 
and also to collect pertinent data for research analysis 
on training effectiveness and career mobilty and. transition. 

To affirm concretely a school of education's commitment to 
and expertise in concerns associated with the growing surplu 
of public school personnel and their utilization in alter- 
native careers available in the business sector,- as well as 
those concerns related to the training and development 
needs of business and industry. 
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Organization 

Yhe Institute could be supervised by a director appointed by and 
reporting to the dean of the school of education (pr the highest admin- 
istrative officer). Other personnel necessary to achieve the Institute's 
purposes and obj ectives'will be selected by the director, with the 
approval of the dean of the school of education, and as warranted by/ 
Institute activities and available financing. Personnel selection can 
be made in consultation with the dean of the school of business adminis- 
tration* . . 

A. The School of Education and the School of Business Administration ^ 
Since achievement of the Institute's purposes and objectives must 
be accomplished through close cooperation between two academic units, 
one of the director's responsibilities would be to establish channels 
of communication, and vehicles for liaison between the Institute's 
.. activitie3 and the facilities and resources of both. One of the Institute's 
major objectives should be to utilize faculties from both academic 
units to the maximum extent feasible in the Institute's activities and 
cooperative ventures between these two units. 

B. Advisory Board for the Institute ^' 
•To facilitate cooperation between a school of education and a 
school of business, the Institute would be established. Its membership 
may consist of ten members and a chairperson—three each from the faculty 
of both schools, appointed by their respective deans, and four outside 
representatives from the training and development arena selected jointly 
by the deans of both units. The Institute Director should serve as 
Chairperson. The deans of both schools should be ex officio members of 
the advisory board. It should meet at least twice each academic year to 
review the Institute's activities and pro^fide advice and suggestions as 
to its programs.. Individual members of the board should be available for 
consultation on an ad hoc basis as deemed necessary by the Institute's 
director- 

C. Financing . 

Financial support for the Institute may be provided, as appropriate, 
by the school of education, the school of business administration, .1 grants, 

er|c ^^ 



contracts, fees, arid other such resources as may become available. 
The director should be responsible for proposing an annual budget for 
the Institute and its implementation when approved; modifications as 
required would be approved by both deans. 



Program 

A. Research. 



with career 



The Institute would conduct research projects dealing 
mobility and transition, training, and development activites^,^and 
program planning and evaluation as these relate to the needs\of educa- 
tion personnel and to those of business and industry. The research 
agenda shoulo' be based upon current future critical issues ank 
concerns pertinent to career mobility and the quality of work li fie. 
Activities will include theory building and model building efforts as 
well as basic and applied research endeavors. The director will be 
responsible for developing a research program in consultation with 
both deanis and the Advisory Board for the Institute. 

B . Educational Programs . \ , 

. The Institute should develop and implement programs for personnel 
with educational experience and expertise and for managers and execu- 
tives in business and industry. These programs focus on issues atid 
methodologies concerned with counseling for career mobility and transi- 
tion, training and development, and program planning and evaluation. 
These educational programs take place through workshops , seminars , and 
conferences. The Institute may also provide a vehicle for exploring and 
stimulating the development of a collaborative masters degree .program 
between the two schools as is congruent with the Institute's educational 
purposes and objectives. " 

■ " ' ■ ■ , \ 

\ 
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A University's Involvement in Adult Learning 



A Microcosm of Higher Education Involvement 

One of the responsibilities of the Adult Learning Potential 
Institute is to conduct a survey of institutions of higher education 'in 
order to obtain a perspective on the extent 'and kind of their involvement 
in activities relating to Adult Learning. Involvement, in this instance, 
refers to any University-related activity, which may include research, 
service, training, or lnsti:uction as it relates to the various dynamics 
of Adult Learning. As part' of che effort, it was felt that an in-depth 
look at the level of involvement in at least one higher education institu- 
tion was highly desireable. Therefore, . since The. AmerjLcan University 



in Washington, D.C., as a representative institution of higher education, 
serves as a microcosm of higher education's involvement in Adult Learning, 
an exploratory endeavor was conducted tp identify (1) the kind of 
activities taking place, (2) the disciplines involved, and (3) the extent 
of prof essional, involvement. ' 
Procedures 

In order to obtain the necessary information, three tasks were 
performed. First, a list was compiled of persons, including their academic 
affiliation within the 'University community, who "were identified as b'eing. 
actively Involved in some, aspect of Adult Learning. Second, a luncheon' • 
seminar was held inviting all those identified. Third, a questionnaire 
survey addressing perceived University commitment and involvement was 
conducted involving all those who attended the luncheon- seminar.- 

The List . Members of the professional connhunity of the University 
who are involved in Adult Learning were identified through three sources. 
(1) A telephone survey requesting the names of faculty and staff wa^^ 
conducted of "all the academic departments and divisions within the 
University. (2) Some of those identified named others who were also 
Involved. (3) The Office of Academic Development- provided assistance in 
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identifying those not previously noted. Selection to "the list" was based 

on involvement in any one lor more of the following areas: 

•adult development 
•adult education 

* adult learning ^ , 

• aging ! 

.family I , / 

•motivation \ 
•parent involvement 
•stress 1 

• training! 

• women i 
.work i = 

The final compilation consisted of thirty-f bur/raembers of the Univer- 
sity professional community who are in some way involved in Adult 

Le^arning. : ' 

Of the thirtyr-fodr persons identified, most representatives 
came, from three areas within the academic division: ,(1) tlie College 
of ArtT and Sciences, (2) the Office of Academic Developmerit , and (3) 
the College of Public Affairs. With fourteen persons involved in Adult 
Learning, the College of Arts and Sciences has the greatest representation, 
which includes members from two Schools and seven departments. The 
Department of Sociology, with three persons, has the best representation. 
The remaining six departments, eachywith one representative, included ' 
Anthropology, Chemistry, History, Literature, Mathematics, and Psychology. 
The administrative division of Academic Development was second with seven 
representatives. While the College of Public Affairs was third with six 
representatives; three were 'from the School of AdministrationXpf Justice. 
Figure 1 presents a graphic description of University involvemeh^ in Adult 

Learning.^ * ^ ^ 

The Seminar. Once the list of members of the University community 
involved in Adult Learning was developed, an activity was designed which 
would hopefully attract this group of professionals. Therefore, a 
luncheon' seminav, which included a guest speaker, was conducted, inviting 
all those listed. The purpose of the activity was to meet colleagues 
involved in Adult Learning, as well as to initiate the establishment of 
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a commxmicatioh network, which would allow the group to cap^italize on 
in-house talents, ^as their respective Adult Leai^ning efforts evolved.. 

Of ttte .thirty-four persons listed, sixteen attended, the seminar • 
ParticipantVrepresentation is presented in Figure 2«. Participants r 
Included six representatives from the College o£ Arts and Sciences, five / 
from t^ie Office of Academic Development, and one each from the School of 
business; the College of Public Affairs, and the" School of Nursing. 
Interestingly, of those, attending, four were deans, five were from an . > 
administrative division, and five were faculty members. To note, six 
i^epresentat ives had said they would'be attending, but due to unforeseen 
circumstances ^ha'd to cancel. Of those six, two were faculty and one 
was a $iean. 

-The Quest lonna ire . The major objectivei^of the xjuest ionnaire ' 
were to (1) develop a profile of , independent University effort^ related- 

. to Adult ^Learning,' (2) determine thfe extent to which University staff 
are motivated to collaborate with each other, (3) identify faculty /staff 
perceptions as to which factors' most affect communication among col- 
leagues, and (4) determine how the University community woiild prefer to 

"Pfrticigate in future 'collaborative efiforts in Adult Learning. The 
questionnaire (see sample questionnaire p .71) is an exploratory instru-/ 
ment which employed a checklist format that allowed for writing-in 

^choices not^ addressed by the checklist. An item by item analysis follows. 
Item.l. Adult education was clearly identified as the area' / 
most pertxnent to current professional interests and work of the majority 
of t^^pondents. Even through lagging behind, adult learning, adult 
development, and family were second most prominent. 

Item 2. The respondents identif ied^instruction as being the 
dominant activity related to the work they were doing in Adult Learning. 
The second most frequent activities in which respondents were involved 
include applied research, basic research, service, training and develop- 
ment . ' c 
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Figure 2 

Participants of the Adult Learning Luncheon-Seminar 
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Item 3; The factor identified as contributing most to enhan- 

i . • ■ . 

cing work in the area of Adult Learning was being able to consult with 

Others in the fdeld. Almost as frequently selected by the respondents 

as factors aff (acting work weire the expansion of resources, support through 

outside" fxtodingj ^Sid coll^ with University colleagues/ 

By far, the most preferred method of coilabo^cation . 
designated by the respondents was regularly scheduled information sharing 
sessions. Their second choices inc/Luded seminars such as this luncheon- 
seminar, interdisciplinary meeting^, presentations, and informal get- 



Item 4 



■ / - 

The respondents Identified self-interest as the domi- 



togethers-. j 
Item 

nant motivatiiig force for participating in activities idientified in 
Item 4 (see questionnaire p,69)./ The other two major moltivating forces 

identified were professional recognition and recognition by the Uni- 

I ' ' ■ I ■ " / 

versity at lairge. 1 

Item ^. Time conet:x.ain:s was considered to be/ the greatest 

factor inhibiting communicat ion j among University cclleagiA^.s. The 

second most dominant inhibitor ^as considered to be tiie t^srritor iality 

exhibited among members of the Mofessional University community. 

Item 7. All but one participant felt the luncheon seminar. was 

a worthwhile activity. That wort^hiness was based on the opportunity to 

meet with colleagues, and secondly^ to increase one'^ knowledge. 

Item 8\ All felt that there should be a follow-up activity to 



the luncheon seminar < 
Conclusions 



\ 



Based o^ the three activitles\ which were conducted, one per- 
spective on university involvement in\Adult Learning is presented. 
The American University profile provides a picture of the extent 
and kind of activities being conducted the various academic and 
administrative units of the University. \ It also reveals the level of 
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responsiveness of University persons involved in Adult Learning to 

the opportunity to share information arvd collaborate on connnon interests 

Results bas^d on an analysis of the t>Ae exploratory activities follows 

Based on the list which was developed, it becomes evident . 
that Adult Learning at American University is multi-disciplinary in 
nature, covering . broad range of diverse areas. It is also represen- 
ted by a variety of academic and non-academic/administrative units. 
The cursory survey conducted to identify persons from the professional 
connnunity (approximately 600 full-time faculty) involved in Adult 
Learning indicates that nearly 10% of that community is involved to 
some extent in Adult Learning-related activities. Furthermore, the 
Adult Learning efforts being conducted reflect a variety of actxvitxes- 

Response to the luncheon-seminar indicated strong endorsement 
for continued involvement in Adult Learning-related activities. Fur- 
thermore, the Adult Learning efforts being conducted reflect a 
variety of activities with applied and basic research, second to 
instruction • 

Response to the luncheon seminar indicated strong endorsement 
• for continued involvement in adult learning-related activities by 
both administrative and non-academic units of the University. On^ 
the other hand, instructional faculty support was nominal. In order 
to assess response to the luncheon seminar , a number of factors must ^ 

be considered. 

First, the seminar was scheduled at the end of the 
'semester during the week following graduatxon, indi- 
cating a lack of availability due to absence. 

Second, the weather, which was extreTaely i^^^^^f J^^. 
'on that day, also may have contributed to the limited 

response. 

Third the off-campus location may have been a deterrent 
in te^s of being less convenient than an on-campus 
site. 
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.Fourth, the format with its outside guest speaker, may 
have^'been less desireable than capitalizing on in-house 
talents. 

.Finally, to the University community, the newness and 
unknown natur a of the Adult Learning l^otential Institute 
hosting the luncheon seminar may have contributed to a 
general disinterest in the event. 



Replies to the questionnaire contributed significantly t:o 
depicting involvement in Adult Learning activities at American Univer- 
sity. The vast majority endorsed the traditional and more limited, 
but known, concept of Adult Education, as opposed to the new and 
broader, less clearly defined concept of Adult Learning. While 
respondents' interest and participation in Adult Learning activities 
is varied, instruction remains the preferred and primary " activity 
with research representing only one alternative of a myriad of 
options. The major critical^needs pertinent to enhancing their 
work in Adult Learning, identified by the respondents, concentrated on 
the increased utilization and expansion of human and material resources, 
both within and outside of the University environs. The respondents 
also identified their preference for -collaborative activities 
which are social in nature and involve active participation, such as 
informal meetings that are regularly Scheduled, as opposed to those 
which are written and non-participatory, i.e., newsletters, publica- 
tions, directories. 

Other responses to the questionnaire indicated that the major 
stimulus for motivating participation in collaborative activities was 
-a personal interest reinforced by recognition of those efforts from 
within, as well as outside of the University community. The respon- 
dents' selection of time constraints and territoriality as the dominant 
adverse factors inhibiting communication help to explain and reinforce 
the reticent response to the seminar, in addition to being congruent 
with the expressed individual need for recognition. Response to the 
luncheon seminar was enthusiastic with the recommendation for a follow- 
up activity- being unanimously supported. 
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Overall, the following conclusions can be made. 

1. Extensive activity relating to Adult Learning is occur- 
ring at the University. 

2. There is little communication between colleagues working 
in areas rfelated to Adult Learning. 

3. There is reluctance to share information. 

k 4. Administrative support for development of Adult Learning- 

related activities is evident. 

5. The expertise and talent for further development in the 
area of Adult Learning exists, 

6. Faculty response to sharing and collaboration indicates 
disinterest at best, distrust or apathy at worst. 

7. A follow-up activity to the luncheon seminar while desire- 
able will attract only a handful of respondents. 

8. An operable communication network is non-feasible without 
more active support from the specific constituency involved in Adult 
Learning activities. 

Recommendations 

Based on the expressed interest for a follow-up activity, 
it is recommended that such be undertaken. In order to do so, the 
f ollowing * quest ions need to be addressed. 

1. Has everyone who is involved in Adult Learning at the 
University .been identified? 

2. What is the be^t means for communicating with those 
who have been identified? 

3. Who should be responsible for the event (s) — faculty, 
administration, a college, a school, a department, a special project? 

4. What kind of event (s) should be conducted and wh'en should 
It occur? 

5. What will elicit a support response from those identified? 
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AMERICAN UMIVKKSm ADULT LEARNIHC , '• 

fhe following inforaatlon Will k used to develop a University profile on currcni involvement related to Adult Learning. For questions where appropriate, please 
*(jck and rank your first three choices. 



L. Your current professional interests end work pertain laost closely to the 
following arca(s). , 



a. Stress 

b. ^Motivation 

c. ^^idult' Learning 

d. ^Adult Development 

e. Aging 



f, ___Parent Involvement ' 
"g. __Hork 

h. ^Adult Education 

1. __Jraining 
j . Family 

k. ^Other (please specify) 



2. Specifically, your vwrk In the above area(s) may be best described as! 



a. Applied Research 

b. ^Baslc Research 

c. __Service, 

d. Training < 



e. __Instruction 

f. ^Development 

£. ^Special Committees 

h. __Oth(ir (please specify) 



3, What do you U'i!. would most enhance your work related to Adult Learning? 



a. ^^Consultation with others 

in the field 

b. ^Exp:-nded resources 

c. ^Hore clerical help 

• d. ^OutsHe funding 

e. Unlvcrsi'./ financial support 



f, __Coliaboratlon with A.U. 

colleagues 

g, __Interaction with A.U. 

colleagues 

h, _Other (please specify) 



4. How can collaboration with .University colleagues best be facilitated to 
enhance your efforts in Adult^arning? 

a. Luncheon-Setini^rr f. ^Presentations 

"•"(like this one) g. _A directory of faculty involved 

b. -Newsletters - h. ^Informal get-togethers 

c. "Regularly scheduled i". __Other (please specify) 

infoniatlon sharing sessions ■ [ 



5. What would motivate you most to participate in any of the activities as 
listed in item U 

1' Professional recognition e. Publicity 

b. 3elf-intere3t ' f. _Time allowance , 

' c. Recognition by the University g. _„A n.eal 

""at large h. _Other (please specify) 

d, ^^Remuneration — — 

6, What do you believe most inhibits cowication among your University 
colleagues? 



__Tlme constraints 

^Lack of information . 

Lack of opportunities 

^Icrrltoriallty' 

Work overload 

__Faculty politics 
^Lack of accessibility 



h. __Lack of administrative support 

i. __Lack of interest 

j. __Other (please specify) 



7. Do you think today's, luncheon-seminar was a wortWille activity? 
___Vc3 _Ho 

What made it worthwhile? 

a. Opportunity to meet with coUcnpueH 

b. ""increased knowledge 

c. 3«" inforra^ition on University involvement 

d. ^Generated new ideas 

e. ^Other (please specify) ■ 



8. Should there be a follow-up activity to this luncheon-seminar on 
Adult Learning? _Ves _No 

What would you suggest? 



MODEL V: COOPERATIVE ENDEAVOR— INTERPRETING 
IMPLICATIONS OF LEGISLATION 
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The Relationship of Title XX and Educational Programming 

. / ■ by. ■. _ ■ 

■ . Larcy D. Jones 



Introduction 

Enactment of Title XX of the Social Security Act represents 
an important milestone in the development of social policy. For the 
first time: 1) states and local jurisdictions have the option of 
offering any social service needed without federal sanction; 2) eval- 
uation and accountability of social service programming is the respon- 
sibility of the local citizenry; and 3) legislation mandates an 
elaborate planning process which results in a State's Annual Compre- 
hensive Social Service Plan. In order to develop a comprehensive 
social services program, plannning must be accomplished in coordination 
with all the components of the human service delivery system. Primary, 
secondary and higher education are essential components of the human 
service delivery system. 

This paper will examine the relationship between the regula- 
tory and operational utilization of Title XX of the Social Security 
Act and education programs. For purposes of examination, this paper 
is divided into three parts. Part I examines the regulatory and philo- 
sophical implications of Title XX with respect to education. Part II 
will look at Title XX implementation, and operational implications 
for educational programs, while Part III attempts to be more goal 
oriented and therefore looks at the methodology of educational program 
planning and development under Title XX. The conclusions drawn in 
this paper are developed through personal experiences with local, 
state and federal human service agencies. 

Part I; Philosophical and Regulatory Implic ations of Title XX for 
' Educational Programs 

Passage of Title XX legislation in January 1975 and 
subsequent implementation of the first state comprehensive social 
services plans on October 1, 1975, marked an historical cross- 
roads for the funding' and structuring of human services in tnU: 'United 
States. This policy initiated a thrust toward a non-categorical 
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approach to the funding, planning, and delivering of social services. 
Sta-ces"^ and local communities were given more flexibility in defining 
and providing service ac needed m small jurisdictional areas. 
Although other federal grant programs had paved the way for local auto- 
nomy in deciding needed services. Title XX declared in its legisla- 
tion that no. social service shall be questioned by the federal govern- 
ment for not meeting one of the national' goals. Fiscal accountability 
was the only auditing function the federal government could implement. 
Thus, the door was opened to provide any social service. Public 
accountability stemming from opeti evaluation would be the main check on 
inappropriate service expenditures. The list of services included iii 
the Law in- no way limits the services which can be provided directly 
or by purchase- This thrust continues to loom in the curtains dis- 
guised as block grants or revenue sharing. 

Title XX also provided for the development of a -comprehensive 
planning process involving all segments of governmental and delivery 
structures, as well as consumers of services. The planning process 
is an important element of Title XX and will be discussed in greater 
detail in Part XI, For a discussion of Title XX's potential utiliza-* 
tion, it is helpful to review its philosophical basis. The Law rests 
on the premises that: 

1. Government has an obligation to assist society's most 
vulnerable people to attain the highest possible level of independent 
living of which they are capable; that the reduction of dependency 
also represents a saving of public funds otherwise required for insti- 
tutional and income maintenance support. 

2. Assistance in improving individual and family functioning 
involves a variety of services which can best be provided by a combin- 
ation of public and private agencies, all determined :<.t the state and 
local levels, and not prescribed federally. 

3. The priority for public social services funds should be on 
those people with low income, and as an 7l.ndividual ' s income status 

^ improves, he or she should contribute more to the cost of the services 
received through the payment of fees. 

__^4 - Social, service f undir-^?^'^uld not be used to substitute 
for established state or federal support in other primary human ser- 
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vices areas, such as, state Institutions, public education, basic 
health care, and cash assistance. 

5. Outside of these restricted areas, the choice and scope of 
services should be lef t Ito tlie states, with specific encouragement 

to design the method of provision as to complement other service 
programs . ' , 

6. Application for services should be voluntary (except for 
crisis intervention) and the identification of needs and selection 
of goals and appropriate services can and should be a joint effort 
of the consumer and service provider wherever possible. 

7. Accountability for the service program should be directed 
more to the public and their elected officials at the state and local 
levels, and less to th4 federal government . To accomplish this,, 
annual program plans incorporating goals and objectives should be 
developed and made public in a process that includes citizen partici- 
pation.* . 

These program values lay the groundwork for any further dis- 
cussion on the utilization of Title XX in developing educational 
programs • Of major importance to our discussion here is the premise 
that social service funds should not be used to substitute for estab- 
lished state or federal supported human services, specifically education, 
Similarly, federal social service money is not available for any 
educational service which the state makes generally available without 
cost. Special education -for handicapped children can appropriately 
be funded under Title XX. However, some states through court 
decisions have reinforced the staters responsibility to provide 
suitable education for children with special needs. 

The legislation allows for designation or creation of an 
appropriate single state agency to be responsible for Title XX ser- 
vices. To date .all states have designated the public welfare or 



*The values and premises of the law as delineated were derived by 
Paul E. Mott in his book. Meeting Human Needs » The Social and Political 
Hist ory of Title XX. 
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human services department as that- agency. Where states, have adopted 
an integrated service delivery system under one umbrella agency, 
seldom is the educational system represented thereini When a program 
is not significantly represetkted in the planning process its goals and 
objectives will not be. represented in the Title XX plan. To avoid 
aS"y"iiffihtS^tation, umbrella agencies with the inclusion of the 
educational system are an ideal structure to look for. When integra- 
nd se^ice delivery structures are not operational, the focus should 
i>e on coordinated planning. 

\ However, a very real concern manifests itself when education 

is not defined as a part of the human service delivery system. Tradi- 
tiWally, moreover, this difficulty has been exacerbated because 
seldom has the definition included educational institutions. 
There has been difficulty in 'defining social services and human services. 
In 1968 the Task Force on Organization of Social Services as appointed 
by Department of Health, Education and Welfare Secretary Wilber Cohen 
generalized social services as "those human services rendered to 
individuals and families under societal auspices." Accordingly, these 
services fell outside the realm of health, education, housing an^ more 
recently, separated income maintenance. Social services were cate- 
' gorized as these services for people whose limitations and handicaps 
made it' difficult for them to maintain their independence. Health 
educatio^n, housing and income maintenance were viewed as functional 
services geared more toward meeting the general needs of the public. 

What are human services? A 1974 study by the Council of State 
Governments' reveals the^clusion of education as a humkn service in 
only two out of nine case studies. The report states "an obvious omis- 
s±on from the Council of . State Goverjnment ' s list, and the planning 
subjects of most of the organizations was education and educational 
planning a component. of the human services planning process." Education 
administration is customarily headed by an elected official or board, 
thus, causing a separation from other public services provided by , 



gbvemment. This difference .has kept education from being included in 
human services organizational planning or consolidation. The stud^^. 
stated that education probably should be. indluded under the heading 
of human services b,ut in the real world it simply isn't^* For purposes 
of the paper, education will be defined as a human service. 

The potential for dynamic social service programming; has been 
and continues to be undermined because of the interaction of several 
problems: ^ . ^ 

1. Most states are at their c,eiling for federal social - 

sfervlce funds. ; 

2. It is politically difficult to reallocate funds within a 

state budget. 

a,. i?rograms with open-ended matching ojr predetermined^ funding 
will obstruct* Title XX goal implementation, and , . 

4. .The skills and attitudes of practitioners and the general 
public are not always compatible with Title XX implementation. 
To many states in these conditions in any combination are an invitation 
to maintain the status quo through inaction rather than tackling 
the difficult task of finding more effective ways' to improve human - 
services. Through dedication^ appropriate planning, and coordination ^ 
between all human service programming, these conditions will no longer 
be excuses for inadequate service delivery. . . 

There is a need for the development of more effective rela- 
tionships beteween Title XX services, social services provided by 
other programs, and other major human service systems such as income 
maintenance, health, housing, and education. The leadership role of 
the federal government in improving services and encouraging ^ linkages 
with other systems must be strengthened, rather than diluted. Unfor- 
. tunately, most of the federal resources available to meet human ser- 



^Alternative Approaches to Human Services Planning , Human 'Services 
Institute for Children and Families, Inc. ' J 
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vices needs are focused on a single ^categorized area such as alcohol ' 
abuse, vocational rehabilitation, medifcal . care, training, day care, 
etc. Consequently, jthe planning has been fragmented. Coordination to 
identify th^ service gaps should be a major emphasis among all human 
service agencies. Today , economics , professional responsibility, and . 
accountability to the public require integrating these programs to 

i z ■ ' 

focus on the total needs. of the individual and family unit. 

Title XX by its very nat^iTt^ is comprehensive. However, it has 
to date established few relationshitys with other human service systems 
and legislative mandates. If Title XX is tp*^eveiop these other- 
relationships and in turn make contributions to a comprehensive 
' delivery o£ hitman services, we must initiate a process for extensive 
analysis of : 

1. the problem to^be solved, 

2. the population to be, served, - ; / 

3. the objectives 'to be pursued ^ 

the services now available from all human Service programs, 

5. and the , funds, and manpower that is available to meet 
defined* heed.* 

/ The proposed 'rules as published Monday, April lA , 1975 in the 
federal Register 'Vol. AO, No. 72 states,- 

228.43 Educational Services - ■ . ' 

FFP is not available for any educational service made 
available through any state or local educational agency 
to residents of the state without cost and without 
regard** to their income. To the extent a fee is imposed 
on any resident, FFP is available only for such fee. 

In response to those proposed rules, the Friday, June 27, 1975 

Federal Register summarized responding coimnents of , a concern that 

states would be- inclined to repeal current laws regarding special 

education and 'would hot enact new ones in order to obtain FFP. 

•_ \ •/ ' ■ . 

*The Task Force on the Organization '-and Delivery of Human Services, 
The Public, Private and Consumer Partnership: Current Issues in -Title 
XX Programs , National Conference on Social Welfare, 1976. 
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Another concern was -raised as to i the availability of FFP for the 

' 

expansion of existing educational services. In response, FFP is not 

considered available under the ijanguage of the statute for expansion of 
^generally available educatiional^ services." The mere fact they may not 
be available in a particular locality does not mean they ma-' not be 
generally available in the state. 

A key fear arising from the 1962 and 1967 Social Security 
Amendment s~~was that federal social services funds would be used to 
supplant state funds without causing a commensurate increase in 
services, or that traditional services paid for with state funds 
might be refinanced using federal funds. The California Preschool 
Act of 1965 validated this fear. The Preschool Act resulted in an 
eight million dollar program being purchased by the California Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare from the Calif omia Department of Education 
with a stuto expenditur-e of only two million dollars. The program was 
later expanded to ip level of sixteen million dollars to serve twice as 
many children with half as much state funding as :originally contemplated 
In drafting the final Title XX r/'igulations. uhe concept of new money 
was retr-L-ied. The states should not be allowed to refinance existing 
programs using federal social service funds. 

In the proposed rules published Monday, April 14, 1975, in the 
Federal Register payment to states for educational purposes were iden- 
tified as Training and Retrsinit.g. 

FFP is a-.ailable only in accordance witb the Requirements 
of this Subpart (H) for personnel training, including 
retraining, directly related to the provision of services 
under the program, including both short ..^d long term training 
at educational institutions through" grants to such institutions 
or by direct financial assistance to students enrolled in such 
institutions. Funds foj such training are outside^ the states 
alLlotment for services and are available at the 75% rate. 

FFP is available for training only for a) state agency 
staff and volunteers whose duties directly relate to the 
. ! , program and b) service delivery personnel of contracted 
j agencies. 



FFP is available for grants to educatibnal iitetitutions 
for the purpose of developing, expanding or improving 
training f or lagency personnel; are avajilable ohly to accredi- 
=ted graduate and undergraduate educational institutions; 
and state written policies have been established. 

FFP is available for direct payments ior training to 
students employed by the state agency lor contract^ed 
agency only if I there is a work commitment. 



! At present the federal matching! fundsj to support ^ate 
expenditures for 'training are available on' anj open-ended b^sis. There 
is a concern that states' will be increasingly aggressive in\ financing 
public higher education through this allowance, especially Social 
work education. / 
Part II:, Operational Iipr) 11 cations for Educatiojial Programs 

title XX gives greater flexibility and responsibility l^to the 
states in defining, p^|.ar,ning and providing social, services most needed 
by their citizens. T6 be federally matchable, : ervices to be provided 
must be first listed in the State's Cc-nprehensive Annual Social Ser- 
vices Plan. T^iis legislation confronted i;tates with a new _procWss for 
which they had Ixr.tle time to prepare, consequently the first sp of 
state plans generally represented the status quo for the state 
services programs. Traditionally, social service planning has been 
done in crisis situations. The planning process as delineated in the 
Title XX ^regulations provide for input from state and local govdrnmenti 
agencies and officials, from consumers of service, from the genetal 
public and private agencies! who deliver services . This planning pro- 
cess is a most viable avenu^ for the inclusion of services fprmeirly 
deleted from the service delivery system. | 

In our pluralist society, the political race often goes ^o . 
the best organized and most politically potent/groups. Children |s 
needs now must compete directly with other human service program^ 
aimed at adults . lu Terest groups are pitted against Interest groups. 
Based on the;fi-st years' experience with Title XX, this maxim essen- 
tially has proven true. Advocates for the elderly, day care, and 
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mental health groups have been particularly effective in obtaining 
programs in the state plan. 

Communication and coordination are essential elements of the 
planning process in the development of a comprehensive service delivery 
system. The benefits of coordinating Title XX planning with other 
human services planning and programs include maximizing the use of 
total human services resources in meeting the complementary needs of 
clients in related categorical programs. Coordination also minimizes 
duplication of planning efforts and allows redirection of some admin- 
istrative costs toward direct service provision. ' 

Exchange' of information for identification of gaps in services ^ 
and decisions on alloca':ion of resources to^ fill service gaps are 
activities most appropriately carried Out in the planning process. 
Coordination of planning processes in all areas of human services and ^ 
at all levels would facilitate the equitable distribution of quality 

services. If the Title XX planning process discloses the necessity 

for_suBp^or,tlng_ Qther-agtncles ,- some-Tir^^^ 

be invested there along vith mechanisms for adcountability . Diffi- 
culties in planning, in J'unding, in manpower utilization , and particu- 
larly in eligibility will inevitably arise. 

Experi .ice of industry and developing, countries indicates that 
a five year, planning cycle, updated each year, enhances the effective- 
ness and efficiency of the planning process. Each state should 
develop a capacity for longterm planning in which the compilation of 
the comprehensive Annual Services Plan would only be one component. 
Both the long range plan and the annual services plan should be made 5 
subject to public discussion, review and amendment throughout the 
li^e of , each pl^n. Every" step of the planning process should include 
providers of ser /ice, consumers, private citizens, legislators and 
state and local government officials. The cyclical process should 
include needs assessment; specif iciation goals and objectives; 
definition of services-^nd actions to be taken to develop them; iden- 
tificatioc of resources arid allocation of funds; evaluation of results 
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in relation to the plans, and goals and of the process itself; 
and reporting to the public. . 

Social Services Definitions (proposed by the Social Services 
Reporting Requirements) suggested but did not require the following 

services : - 

f 

Adopt i9n services 

Chore services 

Day Care for adults. 

Day Care for children 
■ Employment and training services: ^ Services directly associated 
with securing education and' training below the baccalaureate 
(post . secondary- vocational training for up to . 
two years is- permissible) which would otherwise have to be 
paid by the recipient , that is, fees, books , ^upplies , and 
transportation. * ' - 

Eraployment services: Services to enable individuals to secure 
appropriate panxL einElQymenLthrough-eduGati<)nal -and-vocaTiortal 
tT^iKiiTgrmedlcal diagnostic assessment, and through training 



leading to employment. 
Family Planning: Social , edoicational and medical services to 

enable appropriate individuals (including minors) to limit 
- voluntarily their family size or space and their number of 

children. 
Foster care 
Health care 
Home delivered meals 
Homemaker si>irvices 
Home management services 
Housing improvement serviceci 
Information and referral services 
Recreational services 
Social group services 

Transportation services ^ 
Given this laundry list of social .services it^ cat! be readily dis- 
cerned that educational programming can be an integral component of 
most services. - . 



A quick review of a few'comprehensive Social Service Plans 
revealed a scattered inclusion of a defined 6&ucational service. 
Alaska's plan made no mention of educational services but did give 
considerable attentir>n to coordinative efforts for comprehensive 
service delivery. -t should be noted that Alaska is not atypical 
as' a considerable proportion of its human services are funded under 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Even yet, coordination among programs_ 
must exist. Minnesota includes, a service title of Education Assist- 
ance and relates it to National Goal II, self-suf f ici4ncy. No defini- 

tipn was available for this service. 

Ohio lists and 'defines Other Educational Services:, the objec- . 

tive Is to enible the client to compensate for a lack of education 

deemed necessary to achieve self-support; includes counseling about 

resources , and appropriate act iviti^sj^arrangem^^ 

--^n-aiTedTa^irHron provision of special 

learning aids.. The State of Utah cataloged Title XX services to 
include Education and Training: services to assist in securi..g educa- 
tion and training, and to 'encourage the development of individual 
potential and self-esteem, including the provision of persbnal devel- 
opment experiences through camperships and adult role modeling for 
children and work activici~.s. Related work activities would include: . . 
assess needs; determine appropi-iate resources and arrange for client 
-to use them; develop needed resources; secure admission to appropriate 

^ program^>; counsel to support use of education and training opportunities to 
, mediate between individual and school; provide camperships and adult 
role modeling experiences fot children and work activities* 

Part I II; Educational Pi:;Ogram Development Under Title XX 

-J - - - e [ 

The previous sections of this paper dealt with Title XX 
regulations and implementation in relation to educational programming* 
.In this section the discussion will focus on a method of deveibping 
educational programming under Title XX. It clearly has been stated 
that states- and local jurisdictions are free to establish any set of 
services they identify as needed. This entails the implementation 
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of a needs assessment with Input from all s^egments of the community. 
If educational programming is to be included in the State Title XX 
Annual Plan, then educators must become involved in the planning 
process. Specialised educators must establish communication and coord- 
ination with the Title ^QC single state agency, with legislators and 
v-Jf.h the Governor's Office. Title XX rules and regulations clearly 
state educational services may be provided with FFP only if such 
funds do not expand or substitute currently funded programs. 

For example, local school boards could obtain Title XX funding 
for certain adult education courses currently not provided or funded 
through other sources. Such sources could either be financed by 
individually determined^tuition^pa^ Edu-"" 
"cation for handicapped children is another excellent example.. Only ^ 
recently ha^ public -education for all handicapped children been mandated 
by the courts. If such a mandate did not exist and states had no provi- 
sion for the education of handicapped children. Title XX funds could 
be utilized. State nducation administrators will have to assess their 
inventory of p^tpgrams and funding sources. The identified gaps in^ 
service must in turn be communicated to local jurisdiction^ as well 
as to the' State Title XX agency. Specific descriptions of educational 
services that may be offered and which national goal they relate to is 
a must. General definitions are prohibited in the State Plan and will 
result in^wasted effort. Influencing the plan through legislative or 
administrative contacts is an alternative consideration. Early 
influence is important as the law requires the publishing of the plan 
ninety day^ before implementation for a citizen review process. 

Professional training of state and local service delivery staff 
receives the same 75 percent match but is outside the allocated ceiling. 
Thus, ^ if the state, local juri^jdicti on or an edutcational institution 
can allocate ^the 25 p erce ntL_inatch, training can be unlimited. This, 
resource has just begun to be tapped by institutions of higher learning. 
Because of the ra'uif icat *-ohs, this regulation is "likely to be modif ied 
in the near future. . ' 



' Title XX offers a potential opportunity for stimulating major, 

changes in social service programming. Such stimulation will only * 
result from effective public participation and a serious "planning pro- 
cess. -Many states maintained a status quo in their human service ^ 
delivery system during the first year of Title XX implementation. This 
was expected in some instances" due to the lack of planning time. If 
committed, states can no longer use timing. as an excuse for the lack 
of service comprehensiveness. Social service ceilings were another 
often heard reason for maintenance of the status quo. If federal, 
state and local officials would initiate communication and cooperation 
in Identifying service gaps and eliminating service duplication, this 
would be a start in^learning^ld^^ — O^coxxrse^ 
T^^^ln^fe^sTi^T^^^al^propriations is al^^^ helpful but not always 

the solution. , • ^ 

Conclusion 

The purpose of , this discussion was to: 1). examine the 
philosophical and regulatory concerns for educational programming 
ander Title XX; 2) to examine the implementation implications for 
educational programming under Title XX; and 3.) to give some- 
procedures for assuring the inclusion of educational programming 
in TitleXX State Plans. 

The federal government must assume a strong leadership role of 
encouraging and directing the development of an adequate, efficient, 
and comprehensive human service delivery system. In the, above presen- 
tation an emphasis was p.laced ovi, "what exists" with Title xk in rela- 
tion to educational programs. However, if educational programs not 
otherwise mandated, under state jurisdiction are to be funded and 
be given priority under Title XX, the'n education must be utilizing the 

present mechanisms and investigate the possiblity of changing the 
rules and regulations to make comprehensiveness possible. Educators 
working- on the federal, jstate, :?rid local levels must become aggressive 
in their' efforts to be included in the_.Title XX comprehensive planning 
process. .Only- then ^ill'^educaciort become an integrated component of 
Title XX. ■ V..: •. 
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Human Services as the Tomorrow of Schools of. Education 

Ralph W. Colyin 

V In a U.S; Office ^f Education jpoat^.econdar-3»^tkjeatdT3iinF^^^ 
-"tennteraisciplinary Program in Conraiunity, Family and Individual Devel- 
opment for Human Specialists," focus was placed upon the preschool age 
range due to the availability and sufficient maturity of children at that 
age to participate in a large scale assessisent program and ^Isq for there 
to be intervention resources available. The school-is seen as-the ideal 
focus for such early ar-,sessment and intervention. Long-term planning 
on Che part of educators as well as the teachers' labor organizations, 
points to increased involvement x>f teachers and the schools with the • 
early stimulation and care of young children inclusive o£ day care. 
The school is located strategically with reference to all children; 
viable transportation patterns and vehicles are available as are space 
and personnel for early childhood efforts. However, most important of 
all, the school is the territory of the children, of all children and 
serves as a constant pressure for services thus far given to the few 
to be made available to every child. As Edward Kennedy stated with • 
refer^ce to national health planning, and using Social. Security as an 
exarepjfe: "Those programs that are most successful, are those programs 
that are available to all citizens." 

The comprehensive program described here, involves professional, 
' paraprbfessional and parent training, as well as career exploration 
for high school students; concomitant with the provision of services - 
to preschool children, their families and community ;. is presented 
with the conviction that it represents a feasible educational effort, 
and that ±L fulfills a basic service to education in the strictest 
sense, as well as education in its broader human service role. 



All teachers^ regardless of field or grade-level uf instruction, 
can benfef it from increased: knowledge of child developjnent and further 
understanding of the diagnostic-tf^aching process involving assessment 
of capability and need and the indjAnLd^^ 

'-enhmic^^''aSirity"^t^^ deficit, diagnostic and intervention 

capabilities especially necessary today with the increased 
responsibilities of "finding" and "mainstreatiing" the handicapped. 
Also, new careers are evolving within education, health service 
and instruction, and social welfare programs where assessment and 
intervention skills are needed and teachers, are best prepared to 
provide them. Such careers are available to displaced teachers 
as well as students entering the profession. Schools of education 
could very well lead this conversion of teachers towards -an 
enlarged employment opportunity and increased service to young 
children. 

Client emphasis in thi s paper has- been placed upon young 

children, their' famj-lies and community and on the training of personnel, 

many of whom are disadvantaged and participating in Social Welfare 

-and Manpower training programs. The young mother has been" 

discussed as a WIN training candidate; it is also essential to recognise 

her service needs and the personnel essential to cope with her needs 

inclusive of thbse of her infant child- The assessment and intervention. 

possibilities* appropriate to : ^ (a) the mother-child dyad and, (b) the 

preschool child, as here disclosed are also indicated to three other toca 

developmental groups: 

Xc) The child at grade three to. four who is experiencing 
problems in the transition from basic sicill learning 
to. the application of these skills. 

(d) The adolescent experiencing problems of career choice, 
* relationships, aiid leisure planning; value and goal 
^ decisions; and various coping mechanisms. 

. (c) The aging person \f±th need for meaningful participation 
as well as expanding services with advancing age. ^ 
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It' is inlportant for schools o^ education to consider 
their potential contribution jaj^^jcef^XJ^XiG^^cr^ personnel 
-and--proi;±dlng^"seFvl(^^ of these five high->need populations 

in close cooperation with health, social welfare and labor programs 
similarly focused. If thejr have difficulty conceptualizing 
involvement in providing direct services to the aged in terms of ; 
human services, continuing education or community -schools, it is 
recommended that the indirect potential of the aged in terms of their 
help in providing services to children (on the model of the Foster 
Grandparent Program) or serving as recipients of services from ^ 
adolescents (Home Visitors, Candy Stripers> towards the mutual \^ 
benefit of either group be considered. 

The role that Title XX plays with regard to other programs 
varies fron* state to stcVte depending on a staters willingness to 
-provide matchins dollars and the relative levels of matching required 
from different federal programs . It is currently projected that 
Title XIX ERSDT (Early Periodic Screening and Diagnostic Treatment) 
federal match \fill be increased to a minimum of 75 percent and a m^iroum^ 
of 90. percent. If this increased federal participation in Title XIX 
EPSDT does occur, there will be an extensive shift' towards XIX for 
; payment of health and health related services-^ to Medicaid eligible 
clients. If schools of education become involved with human services in 
general, it will be necess^-^.ry to become familiar with the entire maze 
of federal-state human service program financing; if they become involved 
in health education services within the schools and the synthesis of ^ the 
assessment and intervention aspects of EPSDT, Child Find and Title XX, 
it will be necessary to hav^ full knowledge of the potential of each 
program in'order to achieve the most favorable mix, e.g. it is most 
important to know that, if an AFDC (Aid for Dependent Children) woman 
can be designated as WIN eligible the federal involvement in her training 
becomes 90 percent of the costs ari't that , these funds are available to the 
state without their being charged against its Title XX ceiling* Similar 

■ ' ' . . ' , • ■ . ./ 
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opportunities to achieve the most favorable funding are providea by the 
four options available within Title XX for the training of servxca 

1 . ^ ' 

personnel: 

(a) Staff trainijag provided by another agency with 
expense of a service contract but with the disadvantage 
of this expense being funded within the limited Title 
XX seate ceiling allotment . ^ 

(b) Staff training provided by another agency by contract 
with the expense, by spec ial~i>ro vis ion .'^ not being funded 
within the allotted ceiling but instead by additional 
federal funds via "the same 75:25 federal: state match. 

(c) Training, especially with reference to Title XX service 
agency responsible for Title XX to the staffs of . 
provider agencies. Not charged to allotted state ceiling. , 

(d) State agency Responsible for Title XX makes an educa- ^ 
tional grant to an accredited college or university 

to train state social service or provider agency 
personnel. Both charged to allotted state celling. 

Grants may provide for a wide vari'ety of expenses, may aPPly 
to either short or long-term programs , and may include trainee stipend - 
if guarai;teed by a legally binding commitment of the recipient no 
work for a given period of time in the sponsorinij- agency. Although 
the availability of federal funding is relatively lopexi-ended , with 
reference to op'-ions (b) , ^ (c) ,' and (d) , the is£me of matching state or - 
local funds must be resolve'r^. , - . v ^ 

The shared human service objectives of Title XX might bo 
explored in each community wiyh view of maximizing the contributions 
. of each. Whereas training is the prime responsibility of higher 
education and service the initial obligation of sociar welfare 
and its Title XX, training is merely preparation for service and 
effective service can not occur without trained perspnnel-r Education, 
seeking broader deflniirion as human service, - needs technical cbnsuitrcirion 
and fun^is available in depar*:nient of social welfare and Title XX. Social 
welfare, seeking greater* effectiveness through supplementing service with 
client training, and earlier as well as more comprehensive contact with - 
its ^lienls,* needs access to the sch Is and educational personnel 
available through ..tlje university. Schools of educ \tion could learn much 
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to the school;s and educational personnel available through the univer- •• 
sity and Teacher Corps. _Teacher Corps coiild learn much through consul- 
tation from sdcial service regarding human service needs and available 
Title XIX and ^ XX r esources both existing, and potential, as might be • , 

commun-icated through option (c) . From' such sessions common objectives 
might be identified e.g. health, nutrition, child care, social compe- , 
-tency - and career trillning for th& pregnaijt teenager /young mother and 
>day care for hei; infaiU: ; gprof es§ional training, manpower, facility^- 
competency and funding needs and resources identified; and programs 
planned and implemented with maximal ut;Llization of existing reg jurces. 
Training needs might lie idphtified- involving both social welfare and 
Teacher Corps personnel as well as paraprpf'essiortal -aides which could be, 
met by' the. university through shared Teacher Corps and- Titte XX option 
(e) funding. Community and student trainees and volunteers available . 
within the schools, ^ould be mobilized; each participant. would learn while 
serving and obtain academic^ credit and benefit from career exploration in 
the process. No hum^n service client can match the high risk young mother 
and child in terms of: frequency and intensity of. need (a million b;fTths" 
per year des^Lte generally lower birtl^ rates) , se^fvices = available (e.g. 
AFDC, WIN, WIG, Maternal and Child Health, Medicaid), costs of public 
assistance and^ services, national priorities (primary thrust of the Public 
Health Service toward prevention %nd early intervention as well as a 
.National .Health Service), political significance (as van Administration, 
HEW and Congressional "alternative ot abortion") and potential for long- 
rarige benefit on thejpart of mothers and children. ' ^ 

Although it \/guld.be difficult' to identify a more currently focal, 
.— human service target population than the young ^mother and^ child, there 

is sctri another popiilat ion ot much greater magnitude and', long-term j 
sigiAficance, as well as more traditionally tht. responsibility of ed-uca- / 

^ti.n and fhe school Le cv€ ry child from birth to age 21 with referer-ce '/ 

■ " -I -1 " '' 

" to early rer.ognition of handicap and remedial intervention as well as / 

preventive immunization. Although states vary with reference Co the age 
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':hrough consultation from social service regarding human ^service 
needs and available. TITLE XIX and XX resources both existing apd " 

potential,' as might be communicated through optiOyO C^) * From such> 
sessions common objectives might be identified e.g. health, nutrition, 
child care, social competency apd career training for the pregnant 
teenager /young mother and day ciare for her in fant; professi onal ' ^ 
training, manpower, facility, competency and funding needs and I 
resources identified; and programs* planned and implemented with ^ , 
maximalj utilization of existing resources^ Training needs might be 
identifii^ involving both social welfare and higher education faculty 
as wellr.^als paraprof essional aids* which could be met by the university, 

V(^bmmunity and, student trainees and volunteers availalDle 
within the schools, . could be mobilized; each participant would 
learn while serving and obtain academic credit apd benefit from career 
exploration in the process. No human service client can match the 
high risk young mother and child in terms of: frequencyi and intensity 
of need Ca million births per year despite generally lov^er birth rates) , 
services available (e.g. AFDC, WIN, WIC, Maternal and Child Health, 
Medicaid), costs of public assistance ^nd services, national priorities 
(primary thrust- of the Public Heal th Service toward prevention and early 
intervention as well as a National Health S^eryice) , political significance 
and -potential for long-range benefit on the part of moth^rs^ and children. 

The university, especially, the land grant, central city, 
minority or ' community college^ may , through special responsibility and/ 
or identification as well as applied and practical capability, serve 
^as an important— cat^lys^ towards tl-^ integration and cross fertilization 
of prograiys. ^. 

One Federal ^raiirln^ program ^of potential importance in 
the present context is the WIC (Women, Infants and Children) nutrition 
program for pr enatal -^c^^re of the mother, the infant up to age one, 

■ : ,. \ / ■ 
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and children up to age five. This program, the responsibility of 
the Department of Agriculture (POA) has a nutrition and family 
planning educational component which has not been very successful 
and with which DOA may desire help, from a program such as 
Teacher Corps. In any case, WIC along with the Supplementary Food 
Program, is an important resource of nutritional as well as family 
planning counseling. WIC also can serve as a point of origin for 
pre and post-natal comprehensive services. 

Another federal program, the Child Development Associate 
Program, which is funded by the U.S. Administration on Children, 
Youth and Family, Department of Health and Human Services, is 
implemented by a consortium, consisting of forty-two early 
child education and development organizations and governed by a 
s event een-member board of directors. The Consortium has developed 
a. credential award systenT which provider national certification using 

Gompet-ea^y— ba&ed^iH Ltcri a and ha s b eea-^c^ep4^^— in— many-s^t^t^s-^s— the 

basis for state certification of child care persot/hel* 

There undoubtedly are many ways that thi's CDA-Consortium 
program and Teacher Corps could cooperate toward their shared goals of 
improved early child services and maximal utilization of paraprofes- 
sional personnel. Tijainees would receive training in the appropriate 

" utilization of par aprof essionals , and would assist them in supervising, 
instructing, evaluating and motivating supporting personnel. Too often 
professionals, though highly sensitive to their own prof essionalism 
forget the needs of parapro f essionals for certification of competency 
and the opportunity to change jobs and locations without loss of oppor- 
tunity, status and income. The Child Development Associate Consortium 
provides this service. 

V- There is need for" a similar competency-based certification 

program for personnel working with the elderly. Now that Teacher Corps 
is extending its horizons to include services to adult offenders, and 
is addressing itself in terms of "human service education," it would 
be most appropriate to launch a program for the training of specialists 
in the education and care of the elderly. Here, as in the WIN program. 



there is the opportunity for multiple returns. Not only do the elderly 
have need, for services but also the need to serve. In this regard, 
reference is made to Project "Renewal" in the state of Illinois that 
provides for the training of the aged in interview techniques to be 
used in a need assessment study of the elderly. A long range objective 
of these second-career interviewers, many of whom would be retired 
• teachers r would be their availability for the developmental 
interviewing necessary within "the EPSDT program. ^ 

Universities throughout the United States are extending themselves 
to the elderly, often on a tuition-free basis. However, liutle has been 
done to match available courses to the special needs of the aging. Part 
of this problem -is that, as universities have extended themselves to the 

_eld£xly:v-they_hav_e__thought- only -0_f Jthe c^^^ 

class rather than the costs associated with entire classes composed of 
the elderly. Schools of education could pioneer in bringing the 
university and aged together on a mutually rewarding path. 

The opportunities for professional development and human 
services available within existing government training programs, were 
they subject to creative scrutiny from the outreach and service point 
of view aire incredible. 



Teacher Corps, Child Development, Title XX, and Early Intervention 

by 

Philip H. Mann and Rose Marie McClung 

Teacher Corps has an obligation to aid in the provision 
of ser\^ices to the young, disadvantaged child and in the process tie 
together coininunity, education and a human services delivery systt.jri« 

Factors for Teacher Corps' Involvement 

1^ Teacher Corps can determine at the state and local level 
the power structure by which decisions are made, funds are utilized i 
and who provides what kinds of services. 

2. Training institutions can address both the problem and 

the need and determine how,_J^rou^ ef f ox_ts.^-_tli±s 

population can be served. This may require a re-evaluation of present 
program structure with modifications that could include: 

(a) training programs or modules for parents and community 
workers 

(b) interdepartmental collaboration with sharing of exper- 
tise in addressing problem areas and training activities 

(c) functioning as a neutral ground where community, agencies 
and schools can come together without the inhibitors 
that would be imposed by the prof essionals ^at their 
respective sites. In so doing, it would establish from 
the beginning a shared interest, shared responsibility, 
and shared accountability which would result in more of 

a long term institutional as well as community impact . 

3. Concommitant linkages could be established with exceptional 
child areas- Teacher Corps is not mandated for identification (Child 
Find) or diagnosis (labeling) for purposes of funding. It is mandated 
to serve the disadvantaged child who because of essentially environmen- 
tal factors does not receive the same opportunities for access to 
systems, therefore enabling the same opportunities for optimal devel- 
opment. In effect due to thr ^e social,- economic, and educational . 
factors, the child can oe described as diresteemed~and interjacent. 
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It is time for administrators and their staffs to begin to 
J.ook at the whole picture as well as the bits and pieces. .As long as 
PL 94-142 has initiated collaborative efforts why not now extend 
these' collaborative efforts to include the community, other agencies, 
and a larger population of children. A Dean or Superintendent now 
has a reason to convene a faculty or staff for purposes of addressing ^ 
broader issues and can . extend the educational domain to iyiclude other 
disciplines (i.e., medicine, social work, etc.) 

4. A logical, worthy, and powerful impact is needed. The 
schools' machinery for repair is deficient as Indicated by recent 
minimum achievement test results in the State of Florida as well as in 
other states. The situation, at best, in many communities can be 
called unacceptable. If expected performance is not commensurate with 
stT^dents' opportunity and education presently afforded them, then 
the educational community must re-examine the structure, the content, 
— then?roce^ST-^rrd-Ch^-T:rients thar~Tt must"~serve^ The eariier we 
intervene and enrich the life of the child in a specific manner the 
more promising the return in terms of performance and humanity. 

Day care in and of itself is not the answer. Supervision and 
nutrition are not enough. Well-meaning and loving parents and para- 
professionals are not sufficient. Traditional early childhood approaches 
that do not take into consideration the needs of the disadvantaged child 
' are not appropriate and labeling (special education) is net the concern. 

Educational Awareness and Concerns in Title XX Le gislation 

1, The goals issued ^by HEW for special Title XX day-care fu 

— - - - ^ 

include the following: 
(a) Child 

(1) Provide minimum levels of care to protect the child 
from developmental (physical, emotional, and cogni^ 
tive) harm. 

(2) Enrichment model (enhance development) which includes 
the above and one or both of the following objectives: 

# short-term: " preparing the child for the 

next level of development and/or 
critical periods of development 

^ long-term: breaking the cycle of dependency 

(3) Provide care that is reasonably related to the age- 
specific needs of the children seryed 



(b) Family 

(1) Pursue goals of Title XX: 

, support services to seek or maintain self-sufficiency 
•direct employment of welfare mothers 

(2) Support services to dysfunctional families or 
families under extreme stress; support services to 
the typical family: 

, enrichment model: comprehensive service- to families. 
Involve parents in enhancing the child's development; 

.minimize developmental risk: insure the'^par^nt ' s 
role as primary guardian. 

(c) Societal/community 

(1) Ensuring parental choice among .day-care services 

(2) Maintaining continuities or reducing discontinuities 

' In care provided to c hl 1 dxen _aad„f amilies_( e-^g-..., — - 

_ — ^ avoiding the creation of separate service systems, 

developing fee schedules that do not exclude child- 
ren and families whose socioeconomic status has 
changed . ) 

2. The goals of the federal role is outlines as follows- 

(a) Minimize inconsistencies across programs. (Do day-care 
goals conflict with the goals of other social services?) 

(b) Respond to Congressional Intent (public needs) and "inter- 
est representation . " 

(c) Promote efficient-effective-equitable administration. 

(d) Minimize inappropriate infringement of states* rights. 

(e) Promote HEW policy, if articulated. 

3. : The criteria indicated for determining the appropriateness 
of the regulatory requirements .include : 

(a) Do they promote one or more of the goals delineated above? 

(b) Are they operational, measurable and enforceable^ Who 
can do it most efficiently and effectively? — States, 
parents? 

(c) Can' accountability for meeting the regulatory provi- 
sions be established? 

(d) Can "appropriate" sanctions be applied or would other 
less direct models (e,.g. , guidelines , public education, 
technical assistance) be more "appropriate"? 
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It is evident that Title XX "does provide for educational involve- 
ment. It appears that the range and scope of this involvement must 
be clearly delineated.^ There is an opportunity within Teacher Corps 
to examine different models through the utilization of or tie-in to 
thi^ legislation wher^ different combinations of professionals or 
disciplines have opportunil:ies to work together. They can document 
the streni^ths and weakness es"^ of different approaches to human services 
delivery. The difficulty is in separating out the pieces of the 
existing structure for' implementing this legislation and the mechanics 
of who in what state agencies decide in what manner education will be 
included. The following must be considered: 

1. The federal guidelines indicate the parameters for 
PLrogram^jfocus— tlTat~-the--9^^&te--a nd lo carl~educ^t^on agencies^ave to deal 
with. There is provision made within this legislation for education. 

2» The opp.ortunity for educational involvement within the 
guidelines are then specifieci by the states, 

3, How the funds are disseminated and the criteria for 
participation within each state needs to.be clarified. ^ 

A. The line of power and how it is vested is probably the 
most important area of concern so that better decisions can be made 
about how to even get education included as a component in the local 
education agency plan. 

If Teacher Corps does not get inovlved in serving the young, 
disadvantaged child and include this area as a component within 
its mandate and regulations, it risks letng accused of not having the 
insight to impact significantly and early within the purview of prevent 
tion the very population that it is presently serving essentially 

through a philosphy and process oi: intervention and remediation. 

.J " 

Prevention precedes intervention and remediation. 

Teacher Corps because of its mobility, philosophy, diversity, 
distribution, and particularly its support network has the potential 
for providing linkages to other federal title programs. It is suggested 
Ch-at Title XX be a vehicle for developing an extension and expan- 



sion of present Teacher Corps thrusts (i.e. CBTE, Diagnostic-Prescrip- 
tive Education, Coraraunity Involvement, Exceptional Child Component) 
to include the yoUng, disadvantaged child. The impact potential lies 
in different areas of training, service, a,nd reseairch, 

!• Teacher Corps can develop a rationale for identifying 
the potential of an extension service type of person, or a human 
service facilitator. This individual would link the conjnuhity and the 
school with the available state and federal services in a manner 
that would enable them to form shared responsibility relationships in 
providing a truly community-based human services delivery system for 

the young child. This person could be critical in identJ^fyi^g_and_ 

_ coord inating— the^segment:s~^ha[t^ winr~b^st serve the needs of the children. 
2. Teacher Corps can also extend its training potential to 
include in the training mandate another group of powerful human service 
individuals. The, potential of paraprof essional and parent educators 
has been understated, underestimated, and underutilized. This entails 

more than developing modules for training paraprof esslonals • It 
involves both a content and process model that, would serve to include 
and link these individuals in all of the educational aspects of school 
and community life. Paraprof ess,^.onals , parents, and educators should 
be learning as well as working together. 

Another service area that has not realized its potential is 
the parent-educator who presently is responsible for the young child 
in day-care, church, home, and other situations. They can do more to 
improve the quality of life of these children if only given a basis 
for understanding the critical skills needed for cognitive development 
and in effect school development in language, motor areas, etc. that 
are prerequisite to readiness (i.e. success in school tasks). Provi- 
sion must be made for growth in the language areas particularly for 
thosa children who may need emphasis in this area and in cases where 
tu::3e developmental skills are deficient. 
- 3. The educators in training ,will require expanded skills 

..-.-enabling them to deal with mere than variability in school age students, 
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The new frontier in education, it appears from many indicatfors ,is the 
young child and training for those who impact the young child. Young 
is defined as zero (the mother) through seven years of age. The 
new educators (those in training) have to experience more than students 
in traditional school settings. They have to experience the reality 
of life while simultaneously getting involved with the lives of the 
people (children and community) whom they will continuously serve. 
Tirai^ning of all elementary teachers should include experiences in 
"early life":^ human growth and development, the pathology of learning, 
_and-~in-the-^ammunl^y' th^^^ environment in which the child 

lives and grows. This is a particularly cogent area of potential 
impact for the Teacher Corps intern program. 

4. The teachers of young children already in schools must 
develop skills enabling them to be more receptive to and better 
able to deal with the variability in their students. This variability 
did not begin at age 6. It is the nurture aspect of what determines 
variability that is part of "what Teacher Corps is primarily all ^bout. 
In order to fully understand the implications of variability, one 
must view it within the context of lifetime education with^its qon- 
commitant knowledges and experiences. The knowledge and experieric^e 
dimensions of individuals in the community and in formal education who 
are concerned with providing the best possible milieu for children 

developing their potential is of critical concern. It jwould_appear 

that the whole concept of life time education is one that Teacher 
Corps should explore from a philosophical point of view ^nd specify 
this concept for development . in its planning for continuous^ training 

goafLs. J 

/ 

Florida: A Prototype of State Activities Related to Title XX 

In 1975 the State of Florida enacted Section 230.2311, Florida 
Statutes as Amended by Chapter 74-284, Laws of Florida^ TLe legislative 
intent included early childhood and basic skills development plans. 
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dbjectives and provisions. (See Appendix-*) Early intervention as. it 
relates to early childhqpd legislation appears to' infer the following: 
The intent of ^the Early Childhood legislation is to stress 
the mastery of basic skills in the primary grades. Inferred throughout 
is an emphasis on the early identification of potential deterents to, 
this mastery and the early determination of individual abilitrles for 

learning. In order to accomplish this, primary level teachers. must 
systematically and continuously evialuate children in order to plan 
activities which will meet individual needs at all development levels. 
Many school systems are working diligently to organize .materials and 
develop a diagnostic -prescriptive , management system tO; implement the 
intent of tlTe legislation. • v * 

'2. Also stressed in the law is the involvement of parents in 
classroom instruction and reinforcement. Many school sys^iems are,, 
establishing theokind of rapport which has captured the spirit of 
commitment on the part of the parents. School districts are also 
in the process of initiating parent education programs in many of the 
elementaty schools. Information for the parents of pre-schopl 
children is provided through materials such as booklets which contain 
activities which may help prevent some of the learning problems^. 

^Dr:. Jacquelyne J- Jackson, associate professor of medical 
sociology at Duke University at the National Conference on Social 
Policy in Washington in December, 1977 ^. indicated^ among other things 
the following: 

- . (a) She said the mOst important areas in which the 

government is shaping the family are education,, 
employment, income, and health. 'Federal inroads in 
th&OG areas during the past several decades have been 
enormous. ^ 

c 

(b) Many of the preschool and early school educational 
programs funded by the federal government have been 
insufficient in terms of direct parent involvement 
and support. An expressed concern was, why so many 
parents are blamed for their children's' educational 
deficiencies, while the responsibility, of formally 
educating youth now lies directly in. the hands of the * 
government . . . 



,3. During needs assessments , it was found that different .kinds 
of .diagnostic inventories and activities were n^ded. Early Childhood 
personnel in school systems ar^e offering assistance in supplying 
needed materials. 

4. The private pre-s.chools. are also involved in the thrust 
of. basic skill development and early identification. Representatives 
from 'Head Start, Community Coordinated-^-Chi-ld-eare: and other preschool 
centers must combine forces for the mutual benefit of all children. • 

f 

Partially in response to this legislation as well as to other, 
factors which included a basic need for early intervention programs lo 
identify the dis esteemed or high risk student, and a concern by counse- 
lor education with regard to its position in early childhood education, 
the State of Florida requested that a series of workshops entitled 
Intervention Through the Team Approach be designed and implemented. 

Five regional workshops were set up by the State of Florida _ 
Department of Education. These workshops , were geographically .-dis t rib u ted 
and involved 67 percent of the cpunties in ^he^^Starte'^f Florida . Approx- 
imately 700 educators participaied-itfthe program. In order to 
participate a s choo l-'sirs t em had to send a team comprised of the Principal, 
Early^Childh^ Teachers, Counselor, Parent, Social Worker , Psychologist, 

and a Supervisor. 

After the workshops the teams were obligated to go back to the , 
schools and .set up a system for identifying behavior and learning 
problems in children in the early grades and to modify and expand the 
curriculum. Through the brief workshop activities they gained enough 
information to be able to--go-back and add on to what they were already 
doing in more of a teair. approach than existed previous to theSe workshops. 

Approximately three months later a follow-up workshop was held 
with the previous par^ticipants at which time they indicated the specific 
steps, both content and process, that had been accomplished to achieve 
the specified goals^ in the areas of early intervention. The participa- 
tion developed very unique and creative approaches to the early 
intervention mandiate. 

• ■ ■ ■ \ 
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A final end~of-year conference was held which included 
State Department representation from the various educational ^ * 
agexicies as well as the State Superintendent of Schools, and 
a legislator who was primarily associated with edycational programs 
in the State of Florida. . 

Conclusions ^ . 

1. Some of the more cogeut outcomes of this program were the 

A- 

following: 

(a) Several of ■ the counties initiated programs which con- / 

' tained direct linkage with the home and day-care centers. 
Many of the school systems began to tie into the early 
childhood programs in the churches. 

(b) The teachers began to be- more^ observant of the behavior 
of young children and more CQncemed about early child- 
hood development. This program was implemented mainly 
by general educators who ali^^eady had a solid foundation, 
but who needed to add on skills enabling them to identify 
and deal with the variability in^the children in their ' 
classrooms. , ' 

(c) It was felt^ by— many that the program did a great deal, 
in terms of prevention; tKat is, getting to children 
early enough^ providing appropriate programs for them 
to the extent that many would not have to be labeled ' 
and then placed in special education situations! 

(d) Perhaps. . equally as important is the fact" that teacher 
attitudes changed. A total school became , concerned 
about providing for all of its children rather than 
just seeking those who would fit in£o special education 
programs, 

^ (e) An important part of this whole concept is the fact that 
parents were included from the* beginning . They parti- 
cipated In the planning, in the. activities , and in the 
- evaluation. It is our opinion that without the support 
qf the parents aLnd their interpretation of what was 
happening to other parents, this program would not have 
had half the success that it did. 

The community presently has primary physical responsibility 
in terms of time for, the young child. The school has primary responsi- 
bility in terms of time for the '"school age" child. Today the community 
Is mor^ or less included in the "doings" of schools, in various degrees 

o 

of inclusion (almost none, peripheral, to, inclusion by mandate as in 
Teacher Corps) . The school by the same token is for the most part 
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far removed from the kinds of educational'' practice that parents and 
others are involved in within the community. The school for the most 
'part is a restricted environment in that its structure does not provide 
for true inclusion of community in the sense of ownership, power, 
planning, programming i and accountability. The schools may. .not see 
the com:munl^ as part of its Vesponsiblity and, therefore, do not 
see the need-to extend its educational boundaries beyond present 
(K-12) classifications ^ * , 

There is .no neutral ground where school and community have 
equal power. The University can provide a neutral environment by 
orchestrating the elements that will result in more than just ' interface 
Interface is a loose construct and does not imply coHaboration and 
"buy in." - It* appears that the young child, and in effect all children, 
would benefit if the\ Teacher Corps program would require that the 
neutral environment should be clearly outlined and the process and ^ 
content of th6 relationship explicitly stated. It is our contention 
that the vehicle for establishing this close interx^elationship can 
Include educational as well as total life services for the young; « 
learned. 
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SECTION 230.2311, FLORIDA STATUTES 
AS AMENDED BY CHAPTER 75-284, LAWS OF FLORIDA 
Intent, Paragraphs 3,4,5, and 6 



230 .2311" Legislative intent; early childhood and basic skills development 
plans; objectives; provisions. 

(1) It is the intefLt of the Legislature that the department 
evaliiate and recommend possible restructuring of early childhood educa- 
tion in Florida in order to develop programs which will adequate lyjaieet 
the needs of each pupil. The Legislature recognizes that the early years 
of a pupil's education are crucial to his future, and that mastery of the 
basic skills of communication and computat iori\ is essential to the future 
educational and personal success of an individtlal. It ±3 the further 
intent of the Legislature that the first priority of the public schools 
of Florida shall be to assure that all Floridians^ to the extent their 
indiv:ldual physical, mental, and emotional capacitiea^ermit , shall 
achieve mastery of the basic skills, including but hot limited to, read- 
ing, writing, language arts, arithmetic, measurement, and problem solving. 
Early childhood and basic skills developemnt programs shall be made avail- 
able by the^ school districts to all school age children, especially those 
enrolled in kindergarten and grades one through three and to Florida adults 
as the capacities of the programs permit. 

(2) In implementing the intent of this section, each school 
district shall include a plan for early childhood and basic skills develop- 
ment programs in the planned school program and comprehensive educational 
plan required in ss 230.23(3), 230.33 (5), and 236.02 <7). The early^ 
childhood and basic skills development program component of . the district 
comprehensive educational plan shall be developed cooperatively by school 
administrators, teachers, parents, and other community groups or individ- 
uals having an interest in the programs or having expertise in the field 
of early childhood education or basic skills development. 

(3) "^Each district's plan for early childhood and basic skills 
development programs r.hall be based on guidelines prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Education pursuant to chapter 74-238, Laws of Florida, and shall 
be submitted to the "department for review and comment . The objectives of 
each plan shall be to assure that: 

(a) Each pupil is enrolled in a program to meet hie 
individual needs. 

(b) Each pupil shall achieve that level of mastery of the 
basic skills- which his capacities will p'^'rmit. 

'(A) The early childhood and basic skills development program plans 
shall include, but not be limited to: 

(a) , An increase in the number .of adults assisting in the 

\ primary classroom, kindergarten and grades one through ' three, through use-o 
teacher aides, parent volunteers, foster grandparents, paraprof essionals , 
or other similar personnel. - , 
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(b) Emphasis on instruction in basic skills including direct 
individual and small group instruction in reading and in computational 
skills. 

(c) Use of personnel as described in paragraph (a) during 
instruction in computational skills and in reading skills. 

(d) Fulfillment of the goals for education in Floricfa 
as adopted by the Stat^ Board of Education; provided that early 
childhood and basic skillp^ development programs shall be the first 
priority of Florida public schools. 

(e) Emphasis on an individualized diagnostic approach 
to instruction. 

(.f) Emphasis on the basic skills development of each child, 
with attention given to the emotional and social development of each 
child. - 

(g) Defined measurable program objectives. 

(h) Assessment of educational needs. 

(i) Pertinent demographic data and information about 

early childhood programs, such as children's centers, day care, pre- 

school, and child care programs in either the public or private sector, 
and the way in which such programs may be integrated or coordinated 
with the district program. 

(j) Allocation and coordination* o f all district resources 
with the objectives of the plan. 

(k) Staff development and inservice training, including a 
requirement that all teachers in the primary grades, kindergarten , 
and grades one through three, be trained in the. use of aides, volunteers, 
and paraprofessionals in the classroom; in the recognition of language 
arts and computational needs^;^ and in the application of prescriptive 
techniques in meeting such needs. Starting July 1, 19 76, each teach-er 
shall receive such training as a condition of continued certification. 

(1) Evaluation of the programs by the school board, school 
administrators and teachers, and by parents and other appropriate lay 
•groups such "as school advisory committees established pursuant to 
s. 230.22. 

(m) Use of parents in the classroom and for home visitations 
and parent education in order- to strengthen the role of the family and 
the home in the education process and to develop a cooperative relation- 
ship between the family, the home, and the school. 
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The early childhood and basic skills development program 
shall be implemented by the 1976-77 school year. 

(.5) Each district school board, in cooperation with the 
teacher education centers .established in ss . 231.600-231.610, 
and with the department of' education, shall develop inservice 
training programs designed to enable teachers: 

(a) To recognize language arts and computational needs. 

(b) To apply prescriptive techniques in meeting such needs. 

(c) To use aides, volunteers, and paraprof essionals 
effectively in the classroom. 

(6) Each district school board, in cooperation with the depart- 
ment of education, shall develop training programs for teacher aides and 
other personnel who serve in the early childhood and basic skills develop- 
ment program. 

Section 230.23, Florida Statutes -Powers and Duties of School 
Board. Paragraphs. (o) and Cp) are added to subsection (4) in this section. 

Paragraph (o) requires school boards to adopt and execute a 
plan for early childhood and basic skills development which 
provides for an individual diagnostic approach to instruc- 
tion in kindergarten through grade three. The program is 
to be designed ^so that every child will have opportunity to 
achieve that level of mastery in the basic skills which his 
"physical, mental, and emotional capacities permit. 
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Larcy D. Jones 
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Ohio State University 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Special Education Training 

& Technical Assistance Center 
School of Continuing Studies 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 

Rose Marie McClxing 
Special Education Training 

& Technical Assistance Center 
School of Continuing Studies 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 



William L. Smith \ 
oTeacher Corps 
400 Maryland Avenue, S. W» 
Washington, D. C. 



Facilitator 
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